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MEMORIAL 

E. K COLLINS & HIS ASSOCIATES 

SENATE mj) HOUSE OF EEPIlESENTATIVi^:S 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



The undersigned, contractors for carrying the United States Mail 
between New York and Liverpool, beg leave to call the attention of 
Congress to the annexed letters of the Postmaster General and the Se- 
cretary of the Navy, in regard to the increase of the Atlantic Mail ser- 
vice, and the proposed additional compensation for the same. 

In making this communication your memorialists beg leave to pre- 
sent a brief statement of what they have accomplished, the circum- 
stances which compel them to solicit additional assistance, and the 
public reasons which sustain their application. 

We have built four steamei^s of an aggregate tonnage of more than 
11,000 tons. These steamers have made twenty-eight voyages, with 
an average speed greater than has ever before been attained — surpass- 
ing that of the Cunard steamers, which have been built subsequently 
to ourS; expressly to maintain the maritime supremacy of England. 

Our steamers have been built at an expense which was unavoidable, 
in view of the great entei-prise to which we were committed. To ex- 
cel the English lines it was indispensable that we should construct 
larger vessels, with improved machinery. From the start, therefore, 
we were involved in experiments; for we could borrow neither the 
models, nor the machinery, nor the workmen, which were necessLuy 
to accomplish our object. England had done her best, and we were 
hro wn upon our own resources for doing better. 
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Our original proposition contemplated five steamers of 9,000 tons, 
and of one thousand horse-power each. Ascertaining that we could not 
compete successfully with the improved Eng'lish Mail service by ves- 
sels of this description, we have built steamers of lai^er tonnage and 
increased power, without regard to the calls of our contract or the ad- 
ditional expenses involved. Relying on the national objects in view, 
and the national character of the enterprise, we have not been content 
to regard it as a commercial speculation, but have considered ourselves 
embarked in a contest of maritime skill and superiority. In the latter 
view we have been eminenlly successful. The Postmaster General, 
in his last annual report, fakes official notice of the ''unrivalled quali- 
ties and the speed" of the vessels of our line, and of the very satisfac- 
tory manner in which we have performed the service; establishing, in 
his judgment, the "superiority of American skill and enterprise in the 
construction of ocean steamers,' ' and entitling us to the most favorable 
consideration of Congress. 

But these results could be accomplished only by the most liberal 
outlay, without reference to the stipulated compensation for the pro- 
posed service. Hence it has ensued that our enterprise, on its present 
basis, must involve all who have engaged in it in heavy losses, unless 
we are met by Congress in a national spirit, responsive to that by which 
we have ourselves been actuated. Nearly one-half of our present an- 
nual compensation for the Mail service is expended in effecting insur- 
ance on our ships, the cost of which has been much enhanced by their 
immense tonnage, and the expensive improvements without which we 
could not have competed, with any hope of success, with the greatest 
naval power in the world. 

The advantages which have resulted to our country from the prose- 
cution of our enterprise in the manner to which we have referred, and 
which could not otherwise have been secured, may be briefly enume- 
rated. We are now dividing with England the carriage of the Atlantic 
mails and passengers; a business of which she had a monopoly pre- 
viously to the establishment of our line. The Government of the 
United States has now at its control, and subject to its disposal for any 
public purposes, whether of war or peace, the four largest and swiftest 
steamers in the world, supported meanwhile at little present expense 
to the treasury, and with a safe prospect, not only of reimbursing every 
dollar of immediate outlay, but of contributing not inconsiderably to 
the public revenue. It is proper that we should state in this connexion 
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the fects which make it reasonable to believe that the Government will 
not only be reimbursed for all its expenditures in its ocean mail service, 
but will ultimately derive a revenue from it. The amount accruing 
to the Post Office Department from the postage of the ocean steamers, 
for the year which ended 30th June, 1851, and during the quarter which 
ended the 30th September, 1851, was $1,131,776 87. This sum 
would have been paid to tlie British steamers, and would have aided 
in keeping afloat a provisional British navy, had it not been for the 
policy of competition wisely adopted by the Government of the United 
States. It is just to assume that this sum will be increased every year, 
and with the increased number of trips of the American steamers the 
American proportion of the postages will be augmented without reference 
to the probable augmentation of international communication. This 
is, of course, daily extending, leading to a daily extension of our for- 
eign correspondence, and consequently to our receipts from ocean post- 
ciges. The increased aid, then, that we solicit, and which is indispen- 
sable to the continued prosecution of our enterprise, will impose a very 
inconsiderable present burden on the Treasury, and, taking the whole 
term of our contract, no charge whatever. 

Your memorialists appeal with pride to the strength, size, and speed 
of their ships, not merely in view of the advantages which the country 
derives from them in their pacific mission of transmitting intelligence 
and passengers from one continent to the other, but also for their capa- 
city of usefulness in time of war, in the transport of troops and sup- 
plies, of agents and despatches, as well as for all other naval purposes. 
And when, in addition to all (his, we consider their inexpensive inter- 
tnediate support, while they are thus in readiness and preparation for 
such public emergencies, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt that 
Congress will regard our enteiprise with reference to ils great public 
advantages and national ends^ and grant us such additional facilities as 
may be found indispensable to its further prosecution, and the mainte- 
nance of our present admitted superiority. 

We make this appeal with the gi'eater confidence from the fact that 
the rival English line is sustained to every extent by the English gov- 
ernment, and that, in a national competition, wc cannot doubt the 
willingness of the American people to grant all reasonable and just 
assistance to their countrymen. We ask nothing beyond it, and we 
know not that we can better manifest our own disposition in this matter, 
and better prove that we are actuated by national and not personal mo- 
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lives in our appeal thin by stipulatiiij; it this time that whatever in- 
creased facilities may be extended to u"* by Congrcis wc will readily 
transfer our ships it co t with our contract to inj pe sons who may 
be acceptable to (.TOibrnment and capable m llieir view of carrying 
out successfully an enterpnue of such vital interest and iinpoitince to 
the American nation 

h K COLLINb 
Fhr himself and associates. 



Copy. 

Post Office Department, 

November 15, 1851. 

Sir: By their comract, the proprietors of the Collins line of steam- 
ers between New York and Liverpool, as you are aware, are required 
to perform only twenty voyages per annum — that is, monthly trips 
during four months, and semi-monthly trips eight months, of each 
year. In alternating, as at present, with the steamers of the Cunard 
line, we are informed by Mr. Collins that, by tire 1st of January next, 
his steamers will have made seventeen trips, leaving only three voyages 
to be performed from the 1st January to the 27th April, the end of the 
contract year. 

The Cunard line has now been ordered up to weekly service the 
year round; and deeming it highly important, therefore, that the ti'ips 
on the Collins line should be increased from twenty to twenty-six a 
year, I have already given Mr. Collins the assurance, diat if he shall 
see fit to run the necessary additional trips, to alternate, as at present, 
with the British lines tlirough the year, and will look to Congress for 
compensation, I will recommend to Congress the allowance of pro rata, 
or such additional, pay therefor as shall be considered fair and proper 
under the circumstances. 
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It cannot be doubted that it is for the interest of the United Statea 
to afford such aid to the Collins line as will enable if to compete suc- 
cessfully with the British lines running in connexion therewith; and I 
beg leave to call your attention to the subject, in the hope that you will 
unite with me in such recommendation to Congress as will secure the 
increase of the service of the Collins line from twenty to twenty-six 
trips a year as a permanent arrangement. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) N. K. HALL, 

Postmaster General. 
Hon, Wm. a. Graham, 

I of the Navy. 



Copy. 

Navy Department, 

November 2% 185L 
Sir: Your letter of the 95th instant, in relation to further mad ser- 
vice for your steamers between New York and Liverpool, has been 
received. 

You are informed, in reply, that this Department concurs with the 
Postmaster General in his requirements of additional service by the 
mail steamers from New York to Liverpool, as expressed by him in his 
letter to this Department, of which you have been furnished with a 
copy. 

You will, therefore, be pleased to furnish a schedule of the days of 
sailing of the Liverpool mad steamers of your line at as early a day as 
practicable. 

The subject relating to compensation will be referred by the Post- 
master General for the consideration of Congress. 

I am, very respecttuUy, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) WM. A. GRAHAM. 

Edward K. Collins, esq., and associates, New York. 
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jCT° A memorial having been presented to Congress, 
relating to the American line of Steamers from New York 
to Liverpool, it is deemed proper to present, in connexion 
with the same, the American and British views on the great 
question of supremacy of the seas, which, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is now supposed to be involved in the 
competition of the New York and British lines. The 
articles here presented wdl be found to embody a great 
mass of interesting and instructive facts, and may enable 
the reader to form just opinions and views respecting the 
claims of said memorial, as well as upon the pending 
national contract. 
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MEMORIAL 



E. K. COLLINS AND HIS ASSOCIATES, 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America. 



The undersigned, conlractors for carrying the United States Mail 
between New York and Liverpool, respeclfully ask the attention of 
CoDgress to the aiatetnenta and the petiiion of this their memoriaL 

It is now about four years since your raemorialisla entered into a con- 
tract with the Secretary of the Navy for building five steamships, to be 
employed as a mail line between this country and England. At that 
time England enjoyed undisputed supremacy in the sieam navigation 
of (he Altantic, and monopolized the carriage of the passengers and 
letters of the world . In the interval that has since elapsed , your memo- 
rialists have built four steamers of the largest size, with accommoda- 
tions for the comfort of passengers far exceeding every thing of the 
kind before known ; of a speed that compares favorably with that of the 
steamers of the competing English lines, and which they attained only 
after ten years' experience; notwithstanding the inexperience and con- 
sequent inferiority of their engineers and firemen, the steamers of the 
American line have made the shortest passages to the westward, and, 
with but two exceptions, (and those of three hours only} the shortest 
parage to the eastward, that have ever yet been accomplished. Ilia 
admitted on both sides of the water, that the ships and iheir steam-ma- 
chinery, are equal to the best of British build and manufacture. This 
success has been attained at very great expense, and under very disad- 
vantageous circumstances. 

The manufacture of machineiy, much larger than had ever before 
been built in this country, was disproportionately expensive, (much 
larger than was anticipated) and the materials employed in it were bet- 
ter and higher-priced than were ever before used for the same pur- 
poses. The cost was still enhanced (in comparison with (hat of the 
British lines) by the high prices of labor; and the result is, (hat when 
the Une is completed, so great will have been the original outlay that 
the insurance alone will amount to $228,000, being considerably more 
than one-half the sum agreed to be paid by Government for the trans- 
portation of the mails. Add to this, that the American line siiifer dis- 
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advantages from the inexperience of its engineers and iiremen , besides 
paying them 50 per cent, more than is paid by the English steamers; 
and it will hardly be necessary (o add, that your memorialists cannot 
maintain a successful competition with them except upon the grant of 
such aid from our own Government, as on the basis of tonnage will cor- 
respond to that which the English admiralty extends to the Cunard 
line. Even on the same terms, the system of maintaining steam-pack- 
ets convertible into war steamers, is recommended by its economy; for 
the cost to Government of laying up in ordinary such a steamer as the 
Baltic, or the Pacific, with interest on the outlay, deterioration, &c., 
would be $150,000 per annum; as may be ascertained by reference to 
the accounts of the steamer Mississippi. 

Your memorialists therefore respectfully solicit from Congress an ex- 
tension of the time in which to refund the money loaned to them by 
ihe Government, so that it may be repaid 10 per cent, annually; that 
amount to be deducted from the last quarterly payment in each year. 

They also pray that authority may be given to the Secretary of the 
INavy to increase their annual compensation, having regard to the ton- 
nage and dimensions of the steamers employed, and to the average per 
Ion allowed to the other American lines, by their existing contracia. 

Your memorialists further pray that the steamers, in time of peace, 
may be placed under the exclusive control of your memorialists, and 
be officered by them, as they appreiiend that they can in no other way 
secure that entire responsibility which is indispensable to the perfect 
efficiency and safety of the service. 

Your memorialists respectfully represent, that they have entered upon 
this enterprise with no exclusive views of commercial profit, but on 
national grounds, and to prevent the undisputed supremacy of ihe seas 
from falling into the hands of a rival power. The contract of your 
memoriahsis calls for ships of 2,000 tons burthen. Your memorial- 
ists were soon persuaded that with steamers of this size they could 
never compete successfully with the improvements and increase of the 
British line; and they determined to augment their bulk to aboul3,000 
tons. The enterprise was commenced by an incorporated company, 
wiio were the assignees of the original contractors. Of the stock but 
$1,100,000 was subscribed, and the difference between that and 
$2,500,000, the entire amount which has been expended, has been 
made up, whh the esception of the Government advance of $385,000, 
mainly by the directors of the company. Any portion of this stock 
may be obtained at par by any one who is disposed to purchase it. 

Your memorialists have liide expectation of deriving pecuniary ad- 
vantages from this contract, even with the solicited alterations. They 
are merely anxious that it fhouid be put upon grounds which will ena- 
ble them to meet the extraordinary efforts of the British steamers and 
the British Government and people, with an efficient and successful 
competition. The i^ueslion has assumed a national iijlerest. If it is 
understood that the American line will be sustained by the American 
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Government, to the extent necessary to place it on an equal footing with 
the British steamers, your memorialists have no doubt that, on this 
route, to which all the enei^es of Great Britain, commercial and 
governmental, have been directed, they will be able (o achieve a com- 
plete triumph. If this aid is withheld, there is no doubt that British 
capital and experience, backed by the assistance of the Government, 
will outstrip all American competition. 

Your memorialists have said that they have not entered upon this 
enterprise with the mere expectation of pecuniary advantages. They 
now declare that, if their petition should be granted by the Govern- 
ment, they will, at any time within six months after the passage of the 
act which they solicit, surrender their contract, with all its incidents 
and advantages, to the Secretary of the Navy, or to any individuals 
that may be indicated by him, on the repayment to them of the actual 
disbursements that have accrued in its execution. They desire merely 
that the monopoly which has hitherto been enjoyed may be wrested 
from our commercial rivals, and that the supremacy upon the ocean, 
which will result to the most efficient steam-marine of the world, may 
be at least shared with Great Britain by the United Stales. They be- 
lieve that on this ground they will not appeal to the American Govern- 
ment in vain, but that all tlie necessary legislative aid for the accom- 
plishment of this most desirable object will be readily granted by the 
representatives of the American people. 
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AMERICAIV VIEWS. 



Froui the Wnskington Republic, February II. 

THE SUPREMACY OF THE SEAS. 

We observe [hat Mr. Yulke presented a few days since, in the Saii- 
ate, the memorial of ihe contractors for the AeuJ York and Ldverpool 
mail steam line , praying for some modification of iheir contract, with 
additional aid from the Government, lo enable them to compete suc- 
cessfully with the British steamers. It is to be inferred from the me- 
morial that, under the present arrangements, ihe American line cannot 
be sustained. The question to be solved is, whether or not the end in 
view is of stifficient importance to induce the extension of further as- 
sistance. 

In consequence of our progress in ihe art of navigation, we had, a 
few years since, established between Europe and America the finest 
line of sailing packets that had ever crossed (he ocean. Such was their 
reputation for safety and speed, that they very nearly engrossed the 
trade between (he two continents; and eapeciaUy between the United 
States and British islands. The Cunard Une of steamers was estab- 
lished for the purpose of wresting from us this material source of wealth 
and piospeiity. So important was the object, that the British govern- 
ment endowed the enterprise with an immense outlay of capital, 
amounting, with subsequent grants, lo nearly a million of dollars an- 
nually. The experiment proved highly successful. The vessels were 
excellent, and conducted with exceeding judgment and skill. For a 
period of ten years only a single vessel was lost, and the arrivals and 
departures attained nearly the exactitude of land conveyances. The 
inevitable results were, that the letter carriage, yielding thousands of 
dollars annually, with the transportation of bullion, passengers, and the 
finer and costlier kinds of merchandise, were almost wholly engrossed 
by the Cunaed line. Thus, not only was a lat^e item of out best 
commerce taken from us, hut the high road of travel and mall commu- 
nication with the old world was transferred to the hands of our rivals. 
At the same time it was obvious that the two countries had changed 
positions — the Americans had lost their ascendancy, and yielded it to 
Great Britain. 

The American, or Collins' line of mail aleamers was established 
whh a view to reverse this state of things ; to recover (he commerce 
which we had created, but which had been thus forced from us ; (o 
restore it to its natural and legitimate channels, and, in short, to assert 
and maintain American ascendancy where it had befoie existed. The 
enterprise attracted great attention on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
especially in England, where it soon became a theme of national inter- 
est and inquiry. When the American steamers got under way, and 
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demonstrated not only our capacity to excel in beauty of model, bnt to 
contend successfully in the raee of speed, the people of the three king- 
doms seemed to start as from a profound lethargy, and to cry out that 
the sceptre of (he seas was in danger of being wrested from the accus- 
tomed grasp of Britannia. 

From this lime the British press teemed with articles calculated to 
excite the fears and rouse ihe pride of the nation to meet what they 
deemed an important crisis. The beauty, speed, and success of the 
American craft generally, were portrayed in vivid colors ; in some cases 
they were even exaggerated, as a means of stiaining the national spirit 
up to the emergency. The columns of the London Times, Chronicle, 
News, &c., either lightened with omnious,prophecy,o!: thundered with 
disastrous fulfilment. Many of these articles have been spread before 
the American public. We quote from another paper devoted to mari- 
time affairs, and therefore a high and technical authority on this sub- 
ject — the London Naulicai Standard, January 4 — for the purpose of 
showing, in precise terms, the train of British thought, feeling, and 
policy, developed by the competition of the American line of Atlantic 
steamers. It may be well to premise that the editorial motto of this 
paper is as follows : " Whosoever commands the Sea, commands the 
Trade, of the World; whosoever commands the trade of the World, 
commands the Treasures of the World, and consequently the World 
itself." It is through such speciacles that the British people read such 
passages as the following : 

"Many times has our voice been raised, as a warning to our commer- 
cial men, to put their house in order, and not wait until it be loo late. 
We saw coming events casting their shadows before them, and predicted 
that their supineness would, if not aroused in time, be their ruin. We 
put before them facts which were, from time to time, submitted to our 
consideration, not, as it has been said, wiih the view to frighten them, 
hut only and solely to awaken (hem to their real position . 

"A people, born as it were yesterday, has, from its own origin and 
intuitive powers, already succeeded in seizing a large share in the trade 
of the world , and , if left to itself, would in a short time have monopo- 
lized the whole commercial transatlantic shipping connexions between 
the old and new conlinenis. Our warnings have been heard at the 
eleventh hour. We are glad and rejoice sincerely that it is so; it is 
not too late yet. It will now depend on the measures to be adopted if 
England will maintain that preponderance she has so long enjoyed, or 
if she will sink from the first rank in naval nations to play a secondary 
part , 

" Now that the spirit of the Brilish race seems to arouse from its slum- 
bers — now that security has proved to be a snare covered with fine ap- 
pearances, but deceitful and delusive to the highest degree ; now that 
we have seen what could be done by energetic perseverance, what other 
nations can do, we awake to the sense of the danger that surrounds us, 
and wonder that we have been so long before perceiving our true situ- 
ation. The whole commercial transactions of the States could not, by 
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any sUetch, provide for more ihan ha!f ihe present toniiage afloat, or 
actually building. The manifest intention is lo trade abroad and to 
auperaede other nations in the carriage of goods, to give employment to 
seamen , and to create by thai means a ineTcantile navy , which , in case 
of war, might imm,ediately produce apawerful manned navy, far ag- 
gressive purposes on the foreign and colonial possessions of European 
Stales. 

"But if, as we anticipate, the English nation, now awakening from 
her dreams of security, sees her former supremacy perilled by her long 
undisturbed indolence; if Englishmen, now seeing their true positron 
and the encroachments made on their trade, resolving to shake off the 
trammels of old traditions or prejudices, set fairly and heartily lo work; 
not only we do not despair of a successful issue, but, on (he contrary, 
we predict to them a complete restoration of those high privileges 
which they were once wont lo consider their rights." 

Here, then, is a glimpse atthemighiy rivalry which has been excited, 
and is now openly avowed on the other side of the Atlantic. It is per- 
haps as keenly fell here, though not so vauntingly expressed. Il is 
pushed by British writers quite beyond commercial compelilion to the 
question of armed supremacy upon the sea; and the traditional jealously 
and hereditary pride of England is excited by intimations that the 
Americans cherish the audacious scheme of usurping her birthrigbt as 
legitimate Q,ueen of the ocean ! 

It is of a competition thus national, and thus existing between the 
two great maritime powers of the earth, that the American steamers 
have come to be considered, in some sense, the pivot or the hinge. It 
was in the track of this line that England supposed she possessed high 
advantages, being more accustomed to the turbulent waters of the north 
Atlantic; more trained to battle with its tempestuous seasons; and espe- 
cially more familiar with the rocky and foggy coasts at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the line. It was here, also, (hat the British govornment had 
bestowed its largest and most effective pecuniary aid . 

It was well reasoned that, if the Americans could beat here, they 
could beat anywhere or everywhere. Hence the intense interest with 
which the rival lines on this route are regarded. The American steam- 
ers, upon their arrival in England, have been the subjects of the most 
careful and critical examination. Every (rip they have made has been 
registered, timed, scrutinized, and compared, with anxious exactitude. 
The decision is still pending, and the issue of the conflict is likely to 
depend upon the course adopted by our Government in relation to the 
memorial already alluded to. 

If the American line shall be forced to abandon their enterprise, the 
rich commerce wrested from our packets by the Cunard line will be 
continued in British hands. Nor wilt this be the end. iWost of what 
remains on this route will also be taken away, and English merchants 
will reap, at our expense, the benefits of the business naturally devel- 
oped under the auspices of an improved navigation. Out mails, our 
Government despatches, and the best means of intercourse, will be in 
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llieir hands, under circumstances at all times humiliating, and, in case 
of national excitement or collision, of serious inconvenience or mis- 
chief. 

This American Atlantic line has been viewed in tliis country as des- 
tined to be the beginning link in a grand chain of communication; 
extending through this country to California, and thence to Asia, 
The importance of such a line, in a national point of view, cannot be 
overrated. But if the Atlantic portion shall fail, the basis of this entire 
enterprise is annihilated. What has happened upon the Atlantic is 
likely to take place on the Pacific; and we shall doubtless see the 
richest commerce, between California and the eastern coast of Asia, 
engrossed by some British Cimard— triumphing by aid of government 
patronage over the best efforla of American enterprise. Nor are tbe 
effects likely to stop here; it is quite evident that the far-sighted British 
merchants and politicians do not intend it shall slop here. If the 
American line is crushed, the British are the victors before the world. 
What a moral effect must this have to discourage our commerce, and 
to stimulate that of the British! Must it not drive capital, courage, 
and enterprise from one to the other? And let it be remembered, 
this is not a common case of mere private competition. The gov- 
ernment purse of Great Britain is pledged to its support; and with 
this mighty power added to their triumph, wilt not an ascendancy be 
gained by them which years cannot recover? It is quite evident that 
these things are profoundly pondered by British statesmen; and we 
cannot doubt that (he cloud now hanging over the American line is 
looked to as the very threshold of tliat era in which they are to enter 
upon the success they contemplate and covet. We believe, indeed, 
that they calculate upon the inaction of Congress, and deem this an 
assurance of our failure and their success. 

It is not possible to measure the effect of such British triumph upon 
our navigation, generally. Our steamers to Bremen and Havre, 
already threatened by low and losing fares from the Conaed line, may 
speedily find direct British competition in the field. A race will be 
run for the ascendancy in the boundless trade of the Pacific now open- 
ing before the world — not on this side, in the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico alone — but along the whole length of the western coast of our 
continent. Since the opening of the California mines, from Oregon 
to Valparaiso, a quickening impulse has been imparled to commerce. 
The Sandwich Islands have acquired new importance; Central Amer- 
ica has become the theatre of gigantic schemes, for connecting two 
oceans, hitherto kept asunder by the landmarks of the Almighty. Peru 
has been awakened from its slumber of centuries, and Chili has sud- 
denly sprung into the active area of commercial competition. A flour- 
ishing trade, with its vivifying influence, has been called into existence 
along a coast-line of three thousand miles, by our people and our enter- 
prise. It belongs to us to hold the mastery of this traffic, not only that 
we may reap its harvest, but that we may impart to the countries with 
which it is connected our political and social sympathies. Yet British 
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compelilion is certain lo meet us here; and it is a queslion wlielher we 
are to contend with a people who have mastered us upon the Atlantic, 
and wiiOj therefore, bring to the struggle upon the Pacific the con- 
scious power and energy of conciuerors. 

Such are some of the public considerations which are forced upon 
the mind by the possibility that the Ametican line of steamers may be 
compelled to surrender. It is impossible to consider it as a mere ques- 
tion of individual capital and private enterprise. Both Britain and the 
United States have made the competing lines, to some extent, national, 
by direct government patronage; the vessels of both are, contingently, 
government ships, and that, loo, for naval purposes. Even if we treat 
the American iine as a private interest, and refuse to snstain it on 
thai ground, we leave it to be overborne by the national purse and pol- 
icy of Great Britain, and in a contest which involves our own national 
interests to the extent of imcounied millions. 

To these general views it may be well to add a few particular facts aa 
to the Americau line. Within the short compass of three years, this 
company has built and put into operation four steamships, of an aggre- 
gate burden of 11,000 tons. The vessels are acknowledged to be the 
finest models that ever flrfaied. Their passages are among the shortest 
ever known. They have met with neither hindrance nor delay, ex- 
cept in the winter passages; here, a want of experience has caused 
some irregularities, which are, however, now provided against. 
One vessel ia missing, and her fate being unknown, she cannot be 
made the basis of calculation here. It may be said, in general, that the 
American line has at least demonstrated our capacity to sustain a suc- 
cessful and triumphant competition with the British line, and thus to 
maintain the credit of our navigation before the world. 

In the progress of this enterprise the American company have met 
with unexpected difficulties. !t has been necessary to construct ma- 
chinery, and to devise, make, or import tools of larger dimensions and 
more massive form than existed in the country before; all of which may 
hereafter be useful, if not essential, in the event of war. The qiialities 
of the various kinds of iron have been tested and the best ascertained; 
thus enabling future machinists lo construct engines that may he re- 
lied upon for theseverest ocean service. They have, as above suggested, 
acquired by experience a knowledge of the peculiar difficulties of 
winter steam navigation upon the north Atlantic, and ascertained the 
means of countervailing them, They have thus, at great expense, 
made extensive experiments, and largely advanced the knowledge 
and means essential to success in steam navigation. 

Other difficulties have been experienced which are more an- 
noying. "The contest," says the Philadelphia North American, 
"is not a fair one, and, so far as the steamships are concerned, t!ie 
rivalry is conducted on the side of the British on such principles, and 
with a resort to such expedients to secure the advantage, as show the 
importance attached by them to the struggle, and their determination 
to be victors at every hazard and atany cost. In a commercial aspect, 
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the rivalry hns been pui-siied iiy ihcm in a pi:if-,ij, hucksleriiig spiril, 
which has infected ihe press, the public, ihe very GoveinmeiU, as well 
as [hose direclly inieresled in iiie Brilish ships. A great many aly 
means have been used lo pvejiKiice the chariicter of the American 
ships hy the circulation of unfounded rumors of defective machinery, 
accidents, ifcc; Ihe post office aulhoriiies threw, as long as i hey de- 
cently could, the weight of iheir officin! influence against the Aitierjcan 
ships; and the immediale managers of ihe English lines have always 
been ready wiih ihe small device of reilnced freights to drive away 
shippers." 

A few days since, in an article on tliis subject, we made statements 
analagous lo these. They were questioned i-y the Albion , a British 
colonial gazette , published at l\e\v York, .and one relating to liie un- 
fairness of the British press was somewhat flatly denied. We did not 
allude to open stalemenis; for we were fuliy aware thai, in general, ihe 
American steamers have been praised by the London papers. We had 
in view such insidious paragraphs as the following from ihe Liverpool 
journal of October 12: " Tke Atlantic is under examination at New 
Yorlc , and the Arctic is to take Aer place." Both etaletnenis were ut- 
terly withoni foundation, and could only have been (he work of inven- 
tion; the sinister import is too obvious lo leave a doubt on ihe subject. 
If the New York jl/6ioji will consult its Liverpool namesake for the 
last six monihs, we are assured it will find abundance of similar siate- 
menis and rumors, fully bearing out our assertions. The Latin t]uo- 
lation of the Albion, with its contest, imporiing ihal the misfoitunes of 
the Collins' line iiad drawn us into an "ebullition of spite," were loo 
natural and national lo provoke it reply. The material parts of our 
article are confirmed by die above extract from the North Amei-ican, 
and, indeed, by the small criticims of the Albion itself; for surely it 
would not have confined ilself to fishing for minnows, if more substan- 
tial sport had been at hand. 

We have been drawn into a much more extended notice of this sub- 
ject than we intended, We cannot conclude, however, without ob- 
serving, that it seems to us ihat a more inopportune occasion could 
hardly be selected than the present for resiing upon any half-way and 
inadequate measures of competition. Nothing is more apparent than 
that wise policy, and the feeling of the people demand a national spirit, 
tone, and action on the part of the Government. No Slate document 
ever received a more hearty response from ihe people ihan Mr. W^eb- 
ster's late letter lo the Austrian minister; and we believe that the en- 
tourageraent of no branch of national interest on the part, of Congress 
would be more heartily approved throughout the country, than that 
which aims at our niiiriiime independence of Great Brilaiii. Our past 
experience and past history have laughl us ail to regard this as linked 
alike wilii individual pmsperiiy and national powBi, peace, and renown. 
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Fro?n the Philadelphia North Americati. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE SEAS. 

The rapid growth of the Americoii steam marine — the indie 
furnished by at least the summei- passages of the New York steamships 
acTOsa tlie Atlantic — in connexion with the proof, seen in the well 
known voyage of the Oiiental from Hong Kong to London, of the su- 
periority of American over British sailing vessels, have produced no lit- 
tle alarm among the puiriols of the fast-anchored isle, who dread the 
transference of the empire of the seas, so long maintained by England 
against the world, to the hands of their enterprising cousins of the new 
world. It is very certain that a struggle for commercial snpremacy is 
going, and has long het^n going, on between the two countries ; and it 
is, perhaps, also certain that the victory would be speedily acquired by 
American energies over British pride and British capital, were those 
energies properly fostered by Government, and not exposed lo suffer, 
as they do, from the continual discouragements of an unfriendly and 
unnatural revenue system. 

The contest is not a fair one ; and, so far as the steamships are con- 
cerned, the rivalry is conducted on the side of the British on such prin- 
ciples, and with a resort to such expedients lo secure the advantage, as 
show the importance attached by tliem lolhe struggle, and their deter- 
miuation to be victors at every hazard and at any cost. In a com- 
mercial aspect, the rivalry has been pursued by them in a pitiful, huck- 
stering spirit, which has infected the press, the public, the very Govern- 
.rneni, as well as those directly interested in the British ships. A great 
.many sly means have been nsed to prejudice the character of the Ame- 
rican shins by the circulation of unfounded rumors of defective ma- 
chinery, accidents, &c. ; the post office authorities threw, as long as 
they decenily could, the weight of their official infiuence against the 
American ships ; and the immediate managers of the English lines 
h;ive always been ready with the small device of reduced freights lo 
drive away shippers. The following extract from a speech by Mr. 
Butler Kiiig, of Georgia, delivered in the House of Representatives as 
far back as July 19, IS-IS, will be remembered as showing that this lat- 
ter game was resorted to, at that early period, against the first American 
steamer vvliich visited Liverpool : 

" In the discussions which have been occasioned by the appropria- 
tions to meet the contracts for this mail service, it has been argued that 
it is quite unnecessary for ihe Government to contribute in any degree 
to sustain it ; that private enterprise, if left untrammelled ' by Govern- 
ment schemes and legal enactments,' would sustain itself against all fo- 
reign competition. To show the fallacy of this reasoning, it is only 
necessary lo slate a few facts connected with the recent voyage of the 
steamer ' United Stales' to Liverpool . The price of freight from Liver- 
pool to New York, as established by the Ounard line, is .^7 sierling 
per ton, and the price of p;issage J^'30 per head. While the United 
States was in the dock at Liveipool, the agents of the Gunard line, to 
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prevent, freight and passengers going in her, reduced the price of freight 
to =^4 per lot) by the 'Hibernia,' and to ^3 Is. by (he 'Niagara,' and 
they offered to take passengers as low as J'l2 per head. 

" It was Einnoiinced at the same lime, in Hnrnden's Liverpool circu- 
Inr, that the old rates would be resinned immediately after (he departure 
of the American ship. The Bniish line, sustained by the Government, 
was enabled to adopt this course with impunity in competition with a 
ship sustained by individual enterprise alone ; and it miisi, X suppose, 
be admitted (hat our citizens, if not aided in undertakings of this sort by 
their own Government, would be quite incapable of competing for any 
length of time with so powerful an opposition. This being thecase, it 
must be apparent to any one who will investigate the subject that, in a 
very short lime, the most valuable portion of our carrying trade would 
pass into the bottoms of these British mail packets." 

The more recent case of the Franklin will not be forgotten, where 
the similar artifice was attetnpted — to the honor of (he French shippers, 
without any success — of offering to take freight from Havre lo New 
York at ten dollars a ton, against the thirty dollars or upwards, the 
regular rates, asked by the owners of the Franklin. 

In our efforts to place American steam navigation on a safe footing, 
we shall, doubtless, have to contend with lliis sort of policy, and with 
all the interested prejudices of our English rivals — who have the merit 
of sticking by each other in every contest, even when justice is not al- 
together on (heir side — until we have overcome both,as we shall ulti- 
mately do. In the mean while, the moral that lies at the bottom of the 
controversy should not be overlooked. In (he British view, national 
safely is interwoven with the idea of marine supremacy, Every| steam 
packet now built in England is a s( earn -frigate added to (he Briiish na- 
vy. Every American steam packet should be regarded as a similar ad- 
dition to the American navy. Every thing should be done by us lo 
slimulate the increase of American steam ships, and to direct their con- 
struction so as to render ihem capable of being employed, whenever 
necessary, as arms of the national defence. 



Ft'om the Washwgton Republic. 

THE SUPPLY OF FUEL TO THE COLLINS LINE OF STE.^MERB. 

Owing to the concurrence of two of the steamers of ihe Collins line 
vecenlly running short of coal, and the painful anxiety which is felt 
respecting the absence of a ihird, rumors prejudicial to the owners and 
managers of ihe line have crept into circulation. We find in the New 
York Herald a communication from an engineer, which corrects some 
of these erroneous reports, and furnishes some explanation of the reasons 
which caused ihe Baltic and Arctic to put inio Provinceiown and Halifax 
to replenish iheir fuel. We presume that every American feels a proper 
pride io the reputation which our steamers have acquired for speed , and 
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a solicitude that ilieir management should also be unexcelled . Renewed 
efforts were necessary lo win iis tite palm for the one, and untiring en- 
ergy and diligence will assuredly never be wanting io secure ua ihe 
meed for ihe other. 

It is ordy ihose who fail to profit by expeiietice who are juaily ceu- 
SJrable for neglect. iNone of the Collins line of steamers, we are 
informed, have ever put lo sea without an abundant supply of coal ; 
but that supply has proved insuflkient in Iwo instances, from a misap- 
prehension which could only be corrected by long observation and sci- 
eniiflc inquiry. This misapprehension was in largely increasing ihe 
fuel on encounlering a gale, ihe reverse of which, it appears, is the 
proper practice, and that which is pursued by tlie British steamers. Sir 
Edward Belcher, of the British royai navy, has cominuoicaied the fact 
that, when steamers are heading a gale, it is necessary to check the draft 
in order lo preserve or increase the heat, because experience, he says, 
has demonsirated that the immense volume of cold air which is poured 
into liiefurnacesatsucha time.wiUi an open draft, though it increases the 
combustion of ihe coal , yet chills Ihe gases, and prevents the generation of 
an amount of heal which could be obtained from a move moderate fire 
with the draft |>artially cut off. Moreover, it is asceriained that in cer- 
tain cases even an Increased physical momentum of the vessel is a posi- 
tive disadvantage, inasmuch as by it ihe vessel is driven wiiiisuch force, 
when descending a wave into the recurring wave, that her average speed 
is gieally diminished. We have no doubt the Collins line will be 
prompt to avail itself of these and other valuable suggestions which ace 
derived from experience; while, at the same time, it is plain that the 
owner and directors should be exculpated from all criminal intent or 
indifference In the matler referred to. We subjoin the communication 
of the Herald : 

" The Collins line of steamers. — The late passages of these steamers 
being such as to induce, wiih the piddic at large, impressions unfavor- 
able to rhe capacities of ihese vessels for western passages in the winter 
season, it is but justice to Mr. Collins, lo the direciors of ihis line, and 
to the American public, who have manifested so much interest and 
satisfaction in the hilherio performitnces of [he pioneers of this line , that 
Ihey should be set aright as to the cause which has led'lo the late inier- 
rupiions in the homeward trips of ihe ' Bailie ' and 'Arctic' 

" Ail of ihe vessels of this line consume fuel, pro rata for the power 
of their engines, in a less quantiiy than any marine steamers yet con- 
structed in any couniry; and they also have capacity for the stowage of 
it, commensurate wiiti their consumption, in a proportion greater than 
has ever yet been unained or allolled to a sleamer for a like length of 
roule. Their deficiency, ihen, has noi arisen from the causes that have 
compelled oiher Liverpool or European sieamers in western passages to 
pui into Halifax, viz., undue consimipiion and Insufficient capacity; 
but it has arisen horn an undue estimate of tlie severity and diflicukies 
of wesiern passages at ihis season, and loo much preference being given 
lo freight ; added to wliich there was an error in the manner of working 
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the furnaces of ihe Baliic, which was not discovered unlil the consump- 
tion of coal had been such as to compel her (o put in for a supply. 
Probably the same error has been faileo into with the management of 
the boilers of the Arctic. 

" There is another difficulty that these steamers, in common with alt 
American steamers, are subjected to, and that is, the inexperience of 
their firemen. The importance of ihis point is one that cannot be ap- 
preciated by the pubUc ; but it is one pregnant with more loss of lime 
and waste of fuel (ban I dare venture to assert with any confidence of 
its general credit. It has been said, and with truth, too, by those con- 
necied wiih the Cunnrd hue, ' Give us your vessels and we will beat 
you a day;' and they might have added, and save len tons of coal per 
day. 

<' Of the capacities of these vessels I am as cognizant as an intimate 
knowledge of the mechanical details of all of (hem, and a witness of 
the performance at sea (and in heavy weather, too) of one of them, can 
make me, and I have the fullest conviction of their unsurpassed quali- 
ties in speed and endurance. The recurrence of the error which has 
led to the Baltic and Arctic running short of fuel has already been 
guarded against, and they will assume and maintain the position they 
have the elements for, and which is one that will meet the fullest wishes 
of the country which has produced them. 

" Of the Atlantic, a knowledge of her capacities as a sea boat, and 
of her endurance as a structure, induces (he opinion that, having be- 
come short of fuel, or her engines, probably her wheels, having failed 
her, she had been compelled to put back when near to this coast, and 
had not arrived in season to communicate with (he Arctic, prior lo (he 
sailing of this vessel on ihe Uth instant. If, however, neither of these 
causes has led to her non-arrival here , the failure is not from weakness, 
or insufficient sea-going qualities, but is one arising from causes not con- 
fined lo this line, or American steam navigation. 

"ENGINEER." 



Prom the Washington Republic, January 28. 

THE COLLINS AND CONARD LINES. 

From Ihe commencement of Cunabd's line, aa every body knows, it 
was favored by our whole country. New York and Boston vied with 
each other, at Ihe very outset, in offering it civilities and facilities. 
When the first of the line arrived at Boston , the occasion was celebrated 
by high festivities, in which the city authorities and leading men of the 
Slate participated. The officers were f^ted and feasted, and Cunard 
himself became the hero of the day. From that lime to this the Ameri- 
can feeling loward the Cunrad line has been generous — not to say 
magnanimous. For the first five or six years a series of untoward ac- 
cidents occurred, 'crippling several of the vessels, and delaying or inter- 
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ing ihejr pEissages, One of them — the Columbia — was lost on herway 
from Boston lo Halifax, and the large number of passengers escaped a 
watery grave, almost by miracle. But in all these cases no spirit of hy- 
percriticism was manifested here; on the conltary, excuse and apology 
overlooked every accident, and explained away every failure. 

When CoLLiNs'a line commenced operations this state of things still 
continued, the rivalry being regarded here mainly as to its tendency to 
improve steam navigation. If our national pride led us to wish for the 
triumph of the American steamers, every man in the country would 
have looked with disdain upon any attempt, on our part, lo gain an 
advantage not due to superiority in skill, courage, or energy. But how 
has this liberal spirit been met in England? It is now well known 
that a series of tricks has been resorted to there, for the purpose of |cut- 
ting off the patronage of the Collims steamers, and diverting it to the 
Royal Mail line. This is done by false statements in the newspapers, 
and injurious rumors spread over the country in various ways. Some 
months since, when the passengers were about to set out from Paris for 
Liverpool, lo embark in the Pacific, a story, utterly without foundation, 
was put in circulation, that she had broken her bed-plate. The pas- 
sengers, deceived by this story, of course wailed a few days, and took 
their departure in the Cunard steamer, which followed. Insidious 
slatemenis, of a simiiiar kind, have froquently been set afloat at the 
critical moments when ihe American vessels were about to depart; and 
we are informed that some of these have been traced to interested 
parties. That such is their origin, the times at which they appear, and 
the system with ihey are proi>agated, leave litlle room to doubt. The 
general feeling of local interest, and the national prejudice in England, 
give these rumors an abiding, not to say fatal, effect. Well knowing 
that the reputation of a ship, in which men risk their lives and their pro- 
perly, is of the most delicate character, and may he ruined by the lightest 
breath of rumor, the operators in this case have found it both convenient 
and easy lo poison the railways and thoroughfares of England with their 
slanders. A gentleman interested in the Collins line, travelling in Eng- 
land a short lime since, was lold by an intelligent stranger whom he met 
in one of the cars, that the American steamers were built of green timber, 
and were already falling to pieees. Another gentleman, being lately 
in London, was kindly and gratuitously advised by a bank clerk — a 
total stranger — not lo take passage in any American steamer, as they 
were universally considered unsafe ! 

Such is a specimen of the artifices now practised in England against 
the Collins steamers. The Bremen and Havre hnes have been less 
the objects of this species of warfare, because they are less direct com- 
petitors of the CuNAKD ships. Yet, as the Franklin was recently taking 
in her freight at Havre, in order to strike a fatal blow at her success, 
the Cunard line announced that they would take freight from that 
porl lo New York for ten dollars a ton, which was about one-third of 
ehafair rate. This was done while the shippers from Liverpool were 
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held to ihe ordinary prices of thirly or thirty-five dollars a ton. We 
rejoice lo say tliat the agents of the Frankilu disdained lo enter into 
this corrupting conipetiiioD, and even the shippers at Havre scorned 
the bribe. The Franklin came with a full freight, at regular 
prices, leaving the Conard hne folly exposed before the world, as to 
the spirit with which it is conducted, and that loo without even the so- 
lace of success. 

We note these facls, not for the purpose of provoking retaliation in 
kind, for we hope and trust the Americans will never descend to this 
unworthy species of warfare. W^e notice it only to keep our couiilry- 
men apprised of (he character of those with whom we have to deal in 
the impending compelirion, and, indeed, in every competition with 
British agents. 

Though we have no doubt of the (inal issue of (his rivalry in steam 
navigation, we conceive it proper lo make a few suggestions, which 
may moderate our expectations of inimediaie supremacy. It must be 
remembered, (hat, from the beginning, steam navigation was mainly 
employed by lis upon our rivers. These, hundreds or thousands of 
miles in length, traversing the very depths of the country, naturally 
became the theatre of our first triumphs in this noble discovery. It 
was glory enough that we were able lo convert these into the great 
thoroughfares of travel and irade, ere yet the old world was fully awake 
to the new era which had begun. Our steamboats, thus confined to 
shallow waters and influenced by thespirit of the country, soon became 
subject (o a keen competition for speed. The swiftest boat was, of 
course, deemed the best. All the genius of our artisans was bent to 
this species of excellence, and accordingly we soon led the world in the 
celerity of our steamers. Our boats, in their very models, suggested by 
their length and lightness the predominant purpose of their construc- 
tion. The arrow in its flight, or the outstretched swan skimming the 
wave, were favorite images associated with our steamers, and gave name 
to some of the most popular and successful boats. 

It is true, indeed, that our river navigation — at first a matter of thrift 
and convenience— speedily became also a matter of luxury. While 
sailing up or down the Hudson, the Ohio, or the Mississippi, some of 
the finest scenery in the world was added lo the adtantage of unrival- 
led speed in the passage. Thus by degrees our steamers were convert- 
ed into floating palaces, with ihe sumptuous decorations of architecture, 
and the gustful allurements of the table. All this, however, was rather 
incidental, the main idea of excelling in speed still continuing to 
prevail. 

Itwasjnst the reverse in Great Britain. Here the most renowned 
livers are but little larger than our milj-slreams. Her steamers were to 
traverse the turbulent waters, which never cease to foam and thunder 
around her rocky coasts. It was from the very beginning a battle of 
might with might — of human will and strength against the wonted 
gastery of the deep. It was not, as in the old navigation, a contest in 
■which the wind was seduced into coquetry with the sea — the trick of 
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the rudder teaching Uie ship to glide over and avoid, rafher than meet, 
ihe shock of the waves. A new power, dug by man's arm from the 
bowels of the earih, and linked with iron by man's invention, was to 
impel the vessel in the very teeth of the wind, and against the very- 
breast of the embattled billows. It was a strife worthy of the descen- 
dants of the Sea-Kings of other days. In a superstitious age of the 
world it would have been regarded as an impious waging of war upon 
the gods. How would these things have rung in the sonorous num- 
bers of the Father of Poetry? 

Yet such was Britain's apprenticeship in sleam navigation. While 
the motto of our steamers was go ahead, her s was of necessity go sure. 
And thus for five and twenty years the people of the British islands 
have been trained in one set of ideas regarding steam navigation, and 
we in another; and what is epecially peitment to (he purpose of this ar- 
ticle, for this period of time, she has been eslabliahin^ foundries, erect- 
ing ship-yaids, building engines, and reaiing piactical engineers, ex- 
actly suited to meet us, and perhaps defeat us, in the contest which has 
now begun, as to superiority in one line of ocean steam navigation. 

Nor is this superior experience, in navigiting the turbulent waters of 
the northern seas, the only advantage in the hands of our rivals. Her 
immense mineral resources, especially her inexhaustible beds of iron 
and coal, lying contiguous to each other, and near to navigable watera, 
with the low price of labor by which these are made cheap and abun- 
dant at any required port, place a power in her hands decisive of a con- 
test which is not met and sustained by corresponding or countervailing 
advantages, added to indomitable perseverance. 

And to all this we must add, that John Bull's long and heavy purse 
is put at the disposal of our British competitors. As the haughty Bren- 
nus, while Rome hesitated about the golden ransom she was to pay, 
put his sword in the scale, exclaiming, "wo to the conquered;" so 
Britain casts the might of her money into the issue. The government 
aid given by England to the Cunard line is twice or thrice that be- 
stowed by Congress upon the Collins steamers; and to what she has 
given she stands ready to add more. The applicants need not go to 
Parliament; it is only necessary to satisfy the Board of Trade to insure 
additional millions for this object. An English gentleman, recently 
discussing the subject, adduced this fact as insuring the final triumph of 
the Cdnard line, particularly as he counted upon the supposed reluc- 
tance of an American Congress to grant money to this and kindred 
objects! 

Vet, fully appreciating all these advantages on the side of the British 
steamers, we have no fear as to the result. In river steamers we surpass 
all other nations; in ocean steam navigation, in the milder latitudes, we 
are also without a rival. No oiher ships can compare with our lines to 
ihe south, to the Gulf of Mexico, and from Panama to San Francisco. 
In summer navigation of the northern Atlantic, Collins' line is at least 
equal to Canard's; if there be an advantage it is on our side. We now 
speak only of speed; in comfort to passengers, in taste and general ar- 
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rangetneiit, we have an admitted superiority. In the wiiiler riavig-a- 
tioii — the oniy point in which our inferiority can be pretended — two of 
Collins' line litive run sliort of coal, owing doubdesa lo a want of ex- 
perience as to the use of it on the part of (he engineers. For the first 
eight years the Cun^rd line slopped at Halifax, and always took in 
coal, which is only what these two ships have done, each in one in- 
slance. Even such accidents will not be likely to occur, after this ex- 
perience. 

We have little space in which to consider the aspect which (his ques- 
tion of superiority in steam navigation bears upon the prospects of onr 
own country and Great Britain. Of the six hundred ships of war 
forming the present British navy, about one hundred are steamers, 
bearing the titles of Adder, Avenger, Basilisk, Bloodhound, Bulldog, 
Firebrand, Fury, Goliah, Spitfire, Terrible, Yiper, Vixen, Volcano, 
&c. To this euphoneons list must be added her mail steamers. Such 
a force is doubtless sufficient to master the other navies of Europe; and 
thus, if America were out of the way, Britannia might still assert and 
sing her dominion of the waves. 

That in this condition of thing-s John Bull is chewing the cud of 
bitter fancies there can be no doubt. We regret to see, in the British 
press, a train of ideas and suggestions which, if indulged, may again 
crimson the ocean with ihe blood of the two kindred nations. The 
time is past when mankind will endure (he idea of an iron Gibraltar 
steaming over the world, and making every flag that flies the play thing 
of Britain's iron will. This notion of supremacy of the seas — of tri- 
umph on the one hand and humiUation on the other — should never go 
beyond commercial rivalry. And it should be the effort of all good men 
to divest this, as far as possible, of any embittering tendency. Yet it 
is certain, that by the manner in which this subject is discussed by 
leading papers in England, that statesmen there are looking beyond 
commercial superiority to iheir ancient maritime dominion; and it is 
ei^ually clear, that in the greedy pursuit of this object, the people of 
England are returning evil for good toward this country, in respect to 
ihe existing competition. The British steamers to our own ports have 
met with universal favor; our steamers lo British ports have been the 
objects, and to some extent the victims, of conspiracies, to which the 
press have been, in certain instances, a party! 

§J-These are but a small portion of the articles which have appeared 
in the American papers, on this subject , concurring in and enforcing these 
views. It may be added here, that it appears from parliamentary doc- 
uments, that the Cunabd line now returns to the British Government, 
in the proceeds of the mails, the full amount of the sum advanced to 
them, which is about J'185,001J annually. Thus it operates only as a 
loan. Were the American Liverpool line so far encouraged by our 
Government as to put it on a level with the other American lines, it ia 
believed the operation woidd be the same as above stated in respect to 
the CuNAHD line; that is, the product of the mails would probably 
lestore lo the Government the full amount of its advances. 
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From the London Daily News, October 11. 

THE atPREMACY OF THE SEAS — COLLENS AND CUNARD, 

Racing 13 the great passion of the Englishman. Horse-racing, boat- 
racing, fool-racing, donkey-racing; no kind of racing comes amiss to 
him. Wlierever the Englishman goes he must have his races. There 
are regular boat-races at the Cook's strait settlements, in New-Ze!aud, 
and there is a race-course at Sierra Leone. 

A race is even now "coming off," on which England has a stake of 
terrible magnitude. We allude to that race of an indefinite number of 
heals, now running on ihe Ailaniic, by Cunard's and Collins' ocean 
steamers. The stake is nei(her more nor less (lian the ascendancy on 
the seaa. We use the word not in a silly and obsolete sense of those 
who used to dream of any one nation asserting by force of arms a mas- 
tery in maritime affairs over all other nations. Henceforth there can be 
HO sovereign nation; ihe great comrauiiiiy of nations is and must con- 
tinue a republic. But even in republics there are individuals who pos- 
sess more wealth, more power than others. England is still the first 
citizen of the community of nations; the flag of England is still the fore- 
most on the ocean. If England loses the Cunard and Collins race, it 
will be an event of bad omen for her maritime pre-eminence. French 
pageants at Cherbourgj Russian demonstrations on the Baltic, can only 
alarm old women in andout of petticoats. Pre-eminence at sea must be- 
long to the nation which possesses the most numerous and best appoint- 
ed mercantile marine, and the most important branch of the country's 
mercantile marine will ere long be its ocean steamers. If it be true that 
an American steamer has beaten our fastest and finest vessels on an At- 
lantic voyage, it is high lime that we had a more searching inquiry into 
the slate of our ocean sleam tommunicalion Ihan was vouchsafed by 
Mr. Henley's committee. 

According to the New York accounts, the American ocean steamer 
Pacific made her last voyage from Liverpool to New York in 10 days 
4| hours from wharf lo wharf. Wesuspect the time was a h'ttie longer. 
A writer in yesterday's IHmes states, that the Pacific left Liverpool at 
3 p. m . on the lllh September. The New York papers stale that it 
reached ihal cily at 5h. 45m, p. m. on the 21st ult. Add 4h. 45m. for 
the difference of the time occasioned by difference of longitude, and we 
have 10 days 8^ hours for the length of the passage. 

The English ocean steamer Asia is said lo have made her last home- 
ward voyage in 113 days 7 hours. Allowance must, however, be made 
for the greater speed with which, owing to Ihe set of the currents, Ihe 
voyage from America to England isaccomplished,llian the voyage from 
England lo America. The Asia's outward voyage lo New York was 
accomplished in 10 days 11 hours 36 minutes, mean steaming lime. 
From this, we are lold, must be deducted 5 hours for the detour by 
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Halifax. But (his aHowaiice is in excess; the increased distance is not 
ihe oniy element to be considered ; the less resistance from oceanic cur- 
rents on the Halifax tome ought also to be taken inio account. 

On the whole we are disposed to admit that Ihe Pacific, not the Asia, 
has made the quickest passage yet made between Liverpool and New 
York. It is, however, a neck and neck affair. In July last the 
American ocean steamer Atlantic made the voyage from New York to 
Liverpool in ten days, eight hours, twenty minutes, only one hour 
twenty minutes in excess of the lime taken by the Asia. 

We are anxious to stale the facts correctly, for there ison evident and 
not unnatural straining on the part both of English and Americans io 
make out the best case for their respective steamers. Even on the as- 
sumption that the victory is still doubtful, the result cannot be very 
gratifying to onr national pride. Cdnahd's company have had ten 
years' practice; the first experiment in Atlantic steam navigation, on 
the part of the Americans, was made last year by (he New York and 
Bremen steamers. The Pacific and Atlantic are the first steamers 
launched by the Collins' company. Yel one of these trial ships, if 
it have not beaten, has equalled the matured production of Cunard's 
company, is there any thing in the history of our ocean steam navi- 
gation that can account for this? 

Some ten years back, Government unable or unwilling to carry the 
mails across the Atlantic, granted a contract to Mr. Samuel Cunard, 
which that fortunate gentleman is understood to have sold at a great 
premium to a Glasgow company for the conveyance by steam- vessels of 
her Majesty's mails between Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston. In 1846 
this contract was renewed for ten years from the Isl of January, 184S; 
and, in expectation of the American competition which has since arisen, 
leave was given to omil Halifax, and make the voyage direct from Liv- 
erpool to N ew York, Both the original contract and its extension were 
given without any competition. The ownere of the Great Western and 
other steam-vessels, who had risked their money in establishing the prac- 
ticability of making the Atlantic voyage, were unceremoniously brush- 
ed aside, and the contractor has had a virtual monopoly of Ihe steam 
communication between the United Slates and this country for the last 
ten years. For this service the country pays 140,000^. per annum. 

Following the example of the English government, the United Slates 
granted in I84S, to a New York company, a contract for carrying the 
mails to Liverpool; and their two first vessels, the Atlantic and Pacific, 
made their appearance this year, to be followed next spring by the Arc- 
tic and Ihe Baltic. The Cunard company, thus put on their raetile, 
constructed ihe Asia and the Africa, which were also placed on the slation 
this year. The result of the contest, as far as it has been carried, is 
slated above. 

"We are ten years before you in ship-building," said a Yankee skip- 
per, the other day; " and ten yeais behind you in machinery; in five 
years more we will be ahead of you in both." To prove Jonathan 
wrong we shall have to get up some compeiilion at home, and not wait 
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to be taught [lie old iessoti ihat tliere is no such ihiiig in nature as an 
jmproviii^ monopoly, 

Ciinard's Company commenced with vessels of 1,100 Ions, and en- 
gines of 350 horse-power. They have, step by step, reached 2,300 
ions and 900 horse-power. But lire size and power are (he only things 
changed; the model has remained the same. The Asia,of 2,300 totie, 
is an enlarged edition of the Britannia of 1 ,100 tons, and goes bowling 
down the Mersey, carrying a sea before her eiiou^fh to swamp a revenue 

The American steamers are of lai^er tonnage and less power ihan 
the Asia and Africa, but of exquisite model. They are "ten years 
ahead" of the Asia and Africa, as far as (he hulls are concerned, and 
as far behind in the engines. They slip down the Mersey with scarce 
a ripple at the bow, dividing the water like a Gravesend steamer. In 
accommodation, ventilation, and general arrangement, the American 
vessels are far superior to anything (hat has been before seen in this 
country. 

It wil! doubtless he said that we attach too much imporfance to the 
success of our iransailantic cousins. We shall be (old (hat "one swal- 
low does not make a summer; one exiraordinary passage is not a fair 
criterion." We shall be advised to wail for a twelvemonth before we 
give an opinion. In spite, however, of these and other wise saws that 
may be poured out, we confess (hat (o us the voyages of the Adantic 
and the Pacific look iike "the handwriting on the wall" to our rulers, 
which it behooves them to lay to heart. 



From the London Atheneum, Jan. 4. 

TilE GREAT NATIONAL CONTEST. 

In an age like (his, when the real rivalries and contests of nations 
are carried on, not so much by regiments and frigates, as by means of 
the shuttle, the railway, and the steamboat — it is curious and important 
to note the progress of different countries in those practical arts and 
sciences which more immediately promote these friendly naiional 
contests. 

European statesmen have all watched with wonder, and not a few of 
ihem with alarm, the tremendous accession of power which the rapid 
development of railways, telegraphs, and steam navigation in the 
United States has given to (he people of North America, an accession 
of political and material influence in (he affairs of the world, which 
seems lo stand in almost startling disproportion to the mere weight of 
the masses of population. The Brazils, by nature far richer than the 
northern States in ail the raw materials of power, have no more voice 
in determining the direction of great historical events than a petty Ger- 
man or Italian principality. Belgium, covered with railways, anp 
^'Mted with monufaciories, has already more active influence in Eiuope 
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than ihe once powerful and magnificent kingtiom of Spain. Science 
multiplies the resources of nations in an extraordinary degree; and 
older games of ambition are so far gone out of modern fashion, that 
statesmen , with (he true insiincis of the future about them , care less and 
less about drilling regiments, and more and more about promoting 
science. 

The trials of sirengih in this noble contest lie at present chiefly be- 
tween the two great divisions of the Anglo-Saxon race. England, by 
insular position, and America by her geographical remoteness, stand 
tolerably free from the wear of intellect and waste of material means 
which are daily seen in the political struggles of continental Euiope; 
and they are, as regards each other, therefore, on equal and fair terms 
of competition. With the shuttle England might be conquered, even 
while her hearts of oak defied the world. A French army on the coast 
of Devonshire or Kent might prove a passing evil ; but a combinalioa 
of natural and mechanical advantages secured to the workshops of the 
United Stales, would be utter and irretrievable ruin. Thus far, the 
shuKle of Manchester heals the shuttle of Lowell; hitherto, the steam 
vessel of Liverpool has ouisped that of New York, 

But the forces are so nearly matched as to lead all the charm of an 
uncertain issue to the struggle. Especially is this the case with the 
ocean steamers. In river, lake, ant! coast navigation, America has long 
carried away (he palm of victory. The boats on the Rhine, the Elbe, 
ihe Clyde, the Thames, and the Scheldt, are not for a moment to be 
compared with the "floating palaces" on the Hudson, the Delaware, 
Hnd the Potomac, either for rate of sailing or for magnificence of fitting 
up. We have been credibly told of vessels steaming down the Missis- 
sippi at the rate of twenly-five miles an hour! But in ocean naviga- 
tion, longer practice and equal enterprise still keep us slightly ahead of 
our energetic descendants. We are proud of our rivals — as they are 
proud of our rivalry. To the general reader at home, it is next to im- 
possible to convey an adequate idea of Ihe interest which the contests 
between the English and American mails excite in Boston , New York, 
and Philadelphia. Each run ts carefully noted and compared ; feara 
are excited, hopes raised, by every voyage; and half a dozen hours in 
the length of a trip of three thousand miles is thought a considerable 
TBriation. 

The struggle for mastery at this moment lies between the English 
mail Asia and the American mail Atlantic; and (he recent voyage of 
the Asia was ihe quickest ever yet performed. This passage from New 
Yoik to Liverpool was made in ten days four hours and five minutes, 
being four hours and fifteen minutes less than the best voyage eastward 
made by the Atlantic. The New Yorkers are building still more pow- 
erful vessels for this line of service. The prize is a great one. The 
fleetest vessels must carry out letters, orders, news, Governiiient des- 
patches; and, having the prestige of scientific excellence and success, 
■will generally command a choice of the passenger ttafBc. In this rivalry 
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the Americans possess a great advantage over us, in being 
in their action IJy Government jobbing and monopoly, 



FVom the Halifax (A'. S.) Chronicle. 

THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMEK ARCTIC. 

This magnificent ocean steamship arrived in our harbor yesterday 
morning, after a very boisterous passage of thirteen days from the Mer- 
sey. She left Liverpool on (he 11th inst., wilh thirty-five passengers, 
a large and valuable freight, and had on board when starting about one 
thousand tons of coal . The captain finding the supply of fuel decreas- 
ing rapidly, very prudently bore up for this port. This adds one more 
to the thousand and one proofs of the desirableness of making Halifax 
harbor, if not a terminus, at least an intermediate packet station. In 
common with many other citizens, we had the pleasure of visiting this, 
really splendid ship yesterday. We are happy to bear testimony to the 
civility and attention extended by the Arctic's ofiicets to all who enjoyed 
the privilege. Nothing can possibly surpass the magnificence of this 
the first of the Collins line, that has yet paid us a visit. So many de- 
scriptions of these vessels have already been published', by those infinite- 
ly more competent than us, that any recapitulation would be altogether 
superfluous. Every thing on board, including the mammoth engines, 
is in the most perfect order. The interior arrangements of the Arctic 
far, very far, surpass in elegance any thing of the kind previously seea 
in Halifax. 
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HON. J. W. MILLEE, 

OF NEW JERSEY, 

AIEEICAN MAIl STEAMERS. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 



APRIL 23, 1853. 



Enjknil's mililaij power, ■ the roll of l»r drnm ii iMiJ fimn (heriiiBgl 
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WASHINGTON: 

PBIHTED BT JOHN T. TOWERS, 

1852. 
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HOI. J.¥. MILLER, 



OF NEW JERSEY, 



MVOR or SUSTAINIS6 THE COILHS HUE 
OF AMERICAN MAIL STEAMERS. 



WASHINGTON ; 

TED BT J\0. T. TOWERS 
1852. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill to supply deScienciea in the 
approprialions for Ihe service of the fiscal year enJi'ng June 30, 1852. The fol lour- 
ing Bmeijilment being under con^dcration : "For sdililional cotnpensBlion for in- 
creasing the transportation of the United States mail between New York and 
Liverpool, in the Collins tine of steamers, to Iwentj-six trips per annum, at such 
times as shall be directed by the Postmisler General, and in conformtly to his 
last annual report lo Congress, and his letter of (he litieenth of November last to 
Secretary of (he Navy, commencing said increased service on the first of January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty tno, at the rate of Ihirty-threc thousand dollars per trip, 
in lieu of the pre^nt allowance, the sum of (wo hundred and thirty six thousand 
fiveliundred dollars." 

Mr. M[LLER said: Mr. President, I was one of the ma- 
jority of the CommUtee on Finance which agreed to report 
this amendment. The subject had been recommended to 
Congress by the head of one of the departments, and a gene- 
ral estimate made, which was produced before the committee 
by the honorable Senator from California, {Mr. Gwin.) The 
question presented by the amendment I considered to be one 
of very high importance to the country; in which not only 
the parties to this contract, but many of the great interests of 
the country are concerned. In the year 1S49, a contract was 
entered into by this Government, through the Navy Depart- 
ment, with Mr. Collins and others, to build a certain number of 
mail ocean steamers, giving a description of their general power 
and capicity, and specifying the purposes for which they 
were to be u.?ed. By that contract the steamers were to per- 
form twenty trips a year— that is, monthly trips during four 
months of the year, and semi-monthly trips during eight 
months of the year; and for which service he was to receive 
the sum of S3S5,000. 

The objects which the Government and Congress had in view 
in entering into this contract were of a national character. 
They were, in the first place, to secure the speedy and cheap 
transportation of letters to and from this country to Europe. 

In the second place, the Government desired to have built 
ocean steamers of sufficient power and capacity that they 
might, in case of an emergency, be employed by the Government 
in war. Other collateral and public objects were taken into 
consideration — such as the transportation of passengers, of 
light articles of freight, and specie — which at that time were 
under the control of English steamers. These were the objects 
which induced Congress to pass the law authorizing the con- 
tract. 
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Now, Mr. President, I Intend to show, in the remarks which 
I shall make on this occasion, that all these national objects 
have been accomplished; that Collins &. Co. have built four 
ocean steamers of great power and superior speed ; that they 
are transporting the foreign mails in less time than was ever 
accomplished before ; that the Government may at any time, 
in case of an emergency, command the service of four of tho 
most splendid steamers that were ever built, surpassing in 
speed, in power, and in tonnage any ships of the kind now 
afloat ; that by means of the establishment of the American 
line we now successfully compete with and even surpass in 
speed its great English rival, the Cunard line ; that the 
American people now enjoy all those great advantages which 
were contemplated by Congress at the time the contract was 
made, and that every obligation on the part of the contractors 
has been faithfully performed by them. But, sir, in perform- 
ing this great enterprise, so advantageous to the country, the 
contractors have sustained great losses. They state their 
loss during the last year to be $338,574 — in other words, that 
in every trip which they performed during the last year they 
lost $16,928 79. 

Sometime during the last autumn, the Cunard line of steam- 
ers having been ordered up to weekly service the year round, 
the Postmaster General deemed it his duty to direct Mr. Col- 
lins to increase the trips of his line Irom twenty to twenty- 
six per year, and to commence on the first of January last, 
with assurances of additional compensation to be made by 
Congress. 

This arrangement appears by the letters of the Postmaster 
General and the Secretary of the Navy, which I will read : 

Post Office DtFAHTiiEST, NotevthcT 15, 1851, 
Sik: By iheir contract, the proprietors of Ihe CoUins line of ereamcts between 
New Yotk and Liverpool, aa you are swore, are required lo perform only iwetily 
Toysgfsper annum— ttiot is, monlhly trips during four nionlhs,andBemi monthly trips 

Cunard line, we are informed by Mr. ColliDS that, by tbe first of January next, his 

ed from the let January to Ihe 27ih April, (he end of Ihe conitaci year, 

Tbe Cunard line has now been ordered up to weekly service the year round ; and 
deemitig it bigbly ioipottani, tberefore, thai the ttips on the CollinB line shnuld be 
inoteased from twenty to twenty-six a year, I have already given Mr. Collins tho 
aaaurance thai if he ehall see fit lo run the necessary additional trips, to aliernate, 
BB at present, with the British lines ihroHgh ibe year, and will lool: lo Congress for 
cnmpensation, I will recommend lo Congress Ihe nljowaoee of pro rata or auth ad- 
ditional pay therefor as shall be eodaidered fair and proper under the eircumsia nets. 

It cannot be doubted ihat it ia for the inlerest of the United Ijiaies to sflurd anch 
aid to the Collins line as will enable it to compete successfully with the British lines 
running in conneiion iberewiih ; and I beg leave to call your aitentton to the aub- 
jeol, iu the hope that you will unite with me in such feconimtndo'ton lo Congress 
as will setnre the increase of ihe servite o( the Collins line trom twenty to iwenly- 
six ttipa a year aa a permanent arrangement. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, jiour otedieni servant, 

N. K. HALL, 

Hon. W. A. Gbaham. Secrelary of the Nat;/, Foslmaster General. 
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Navi- Defa 
Sir: Yoiir letter of the aSth inetant, in relaliun 
eteBmcra between New Vork and Liverpool, bos been received. 

You are informed, in reply, tiial lliis deparlmenl concurs with the Postmaster 
General in his reqniiemenls of addiiional service by the mail stenmera iVom New 
York to Liverpool, as expressed by him in hrs letter to this departmeul, of which 
you have been furntsbect wiih a copy. 

Yoa will, therefore, be pleased lo furnish a schedule of the days of sailing of the 
Liverpool mail steamers of your line at as early a day as practicable. 

The Bubjecl relating to compensation vfill be referred by llie Foslmaaier General 
for the consideration of Congress. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. A. GRAHAM. 
Ed\v*rd K. Collins, Esq., and associates, New York. 

The Postmaster General, in his annual report, also express- 
ly refers to this subject, and recommends that an appropria- 
tion be made. I will read part of what he says : 

"The contract with the Collins line of mail steamers between New York and 
Liverpool requires the performance of but twenty trips out and baek during the 
year. For the purpose, however, of arranyitig vieelcly trips iti American steameri, 
ailernaiing with those of the Cunard steamers, which depart weekly from this coun- 
try and England, these steamers have made departures each alternate week, and 
have thus completed a weekly line of American steamers from New York. If 
these trips are continued as herelofore, there will have been performed in the present 
year three more trips than are provided for in the contract, and to continue the 
weekly trips thereafter will require additional trips per year. 

"As the English Government had made n^w arrangements, by which the weekly 
trips of the Cunard steamers were to be continued through the year, it was deemed 
highly Important lo continue the weekly ttipsof the American steameraalso. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Coilins was requested lo continue his trips every other 
week, and was assured that ihe payment by Congress of a pro rata compensation 
would be recommended. It is claimed by the contractors, and it is believed justly, 
thatajjro rata compensation for these extra trips, in the winter season, wili not 
fatiy indemnify them ; and if the extra trips are performed, it is earnesily recom- 
mended that a pro rata compennaiion, with aacli addition, if any, as may be neces- 
sary ID give the contractors a fair and liberal compensation for the enlra service, be 
authorized by Congress. The unrivalled qualitiesand speed of the ahipsof this line, 
and the very satisfactory manner in which the service has been performed, estab- 
lishing the superiority of American akill and enterprise in the construction of ocean 
eleamers and in ocean steam navigation, entitle the proprietors of this line to the 
most /avorable considers lion, and I cannot doubt that Congress will make tlie ap- 
propriation recommended." 

Here is the recommendation from the head of a department 
which is called for by Senators, There was also an e.'stimate 
made by the department and submitted to the committee. 
This estimate was confined to the pro rata allowance men- 
tioned by the Postmaster General. No estimate, of course, 
could be made by the department for such additional compen- 
sation as Congress might think proper to give for the purpose 
of sustaining this enterprise. I therefore submit that this 
amendment is not subject to the technical objection made by 
the Senator from Arkansas, (Mr. Busland.) We are not oblig- 
ed to confine our action to the amount of the estimate. The 
■whole subject is before us. 

These additional trips were to be performed in the winter, 
■with but few passengers, at an extraordinary expense ; there- 
fore a mere pro rata allowance would be no fair compensation. 
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Collins &. Co. have submitted a statement showing tlie great 
losses which they have sustained in running their ships under 
the present contract ; that statement has been verified by- 
affidavit; and no Senator who is acquainted with the char- 
acter and high honor of the persons conected with the Collins 
line would hardly require such a verification of their state- 
ments. At all events, the committee were entirely satisfied 
that these losses have been sustained ; and I think I can sa- 
tisfy the Senate that unless tbe company receives this addition- 
al compensation from the government the enterprise must 
fail. 

I will now state to the Senate what will be the additional 
compensation proposed by the amendment. Under the original 
contract, they were to perform twenty trips a year, and re- 
ceive for them 9385,000, or $19,250 per trip. The six addition- 
al trips per year, under a pro rata allowance, would be 
$115,500— making for the year's service the sum of $500,.'i00, 
under the present contract. The ammendment proposes to 
give them at the rate of $33,000 per trip for twenty-six trips, 
making $858,000 a year. This increases the compensation 
on the fifty-two trips $357,500, or $13,750 on each trip; but 
from this increase should be deducted the additional costs of 
running winter trips. In the statement of losses to which I 
have referred, there is given the cost of these ships, the actual 
average cost of every voyage, and the amount of capital in- 
vested. The cash cost of the steamers ready for sea is stated 
at $2,948,000— a little less than $300,000,000. The actual 
average cost of each voyage to England and back is stated at 
$65,215 64; the average receipts for each voyage at 848,280 85 
— making a deficiency of $16,928 70 on each voyage ; which, 
for twenty trips, would amount to $338,575 80, and on twenty- 
six trips $440,148. 

The Senate will perceive by this statement that the amount 
proposed by the amendment falls a few thousand dollars short 
of the loss which may be sustained upon the twentj'-six trips 
to be run under the new arrangement. 

I now wish to call the attention of the Senate to what I 
consider to have been the causes of these great losses sustain- 
ed by the company. It has been asserted that they are ow- 
ing to extravagance; that the ships are larger and more 
splended and costly than the company were bound to build 
by the contract. It is true that these ships are of a superior 
character in style, size, and power to those contemplated by 
the contract; but ought we to complain of that? The com- 
pany may, in their laudable ambition to surpass their foreign 
rival, have expended more money than was required by their 
contract; but surely we ought not to take advantage of this, 
and ot'ject to their doing more for the success of this great 
enterprise than they were bound by law to do. Buf, sir, the 
most of these losses arose from other causes — from circum- 
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stances over -whicli they had no control. One great cause of 
extra expenditure on the part of the company was owing to 
the fact that the enterprise was an entirely new one in this 
country — so new that when they commenced hiiilding their 
first ship it was found that the machinerj' and tools necessary 
for the construction of their powerful engines were not to be 
found in the country. These implements of construction had 
to be either procured from England, or made here at great ex- 
pense; and large sums of money were necessarily expended 
in experiments upon this preliminary machinery required in 
the construction of the ships. 

But that is not the principal cause of their losses. By the 
contract, Collins & Co. were not bound to build ships of the 
size and power of those they have constructed. They might 
have merely followed in the wake of the Cunard line, taken 
their ships as models, and imitate them in size and model, and 
been contented with their speed. But they felt, as every 
American citizen felt, that this was a great undertaldng — 
that it was a national contest — and, in competing with Great 
Britain upon this subject of ocean mail steamers, they desired 
to produce to the country and to the world steamers a little 
superior to those built by Great Britain, and with which she 
then commanded the trade of the world. In accomplishing 
that they have made great sacrifices ; but they have, by so 
doing, put afloat ships far superior to those of the Cunard line 
in power and speed. For this they have expended large sums 
of monej', and sustained great losses upon their capital. 

Another cause why they have lost money is, that the mo- 
ment their ships were put afloat, they met with a active compe- 
tion in England, backed by the influence of the English Govern- 
ment. It was not a mere struggle between Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Cunard. It was not a mere struggle between the enter- 
prise of an American citizen and a subject of Queen Victoria, 
standing upon their individual capital, talent, and enterprise. 
No, sir ; it was a contest with the English Government. The 
moment the Collins line was established, it became a national 
concern with the people and Government of England to put 
down the Collins line by extending encouragement to the Cu- 
nard line. At the same time, some of the first trips made by 
our steamers were unfortunate, and immediately the cry was 
raised in Europe, and especially in Great Britain, that they 
were not safe — consequently passengers refused to go in them 
and they made many trips in which they sustained great los- 
ses on account of this alarm. 

It may be true, as stated by the Ssnator from Virginia, (Mr. 
HuNTEB,) that these gentlemen, under such circumstances, 
expended more money than they ought to have expended. 
But yet we all know the feeling which exists in the mind of 
every American for Brother Jonathan to beat John Bull in 
any enterprise of this character. Urged on by that national 
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feeling, and, perhaps, carried to an extravagant extent, these 
gentlemen may have expended more money than was neces- 
sary to fulfil their contract ; but surely they are not to be sa- 
crificed on that account. 

In accounting for the losses sustained by the Collins line, it 
is necessary also to compare the ships of his line with those 
of the Canard line. By this comparison it will appear that 
this Government is enjoying the service of ships far superior 
in size, tonnage, power and speed to those of the Cunard line, 
and at a less compensation upon their relative costs and power 
of service, I have prepared a comparative statement of the 
two lines, which I here submit to the Senate : 
COLLINS STEAMSHIPS. 



Namea. 


Tonnage. 


Horse 
power. 


Capable of 


Length. 




3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 






















12,000 


4,000 


6,000 





CUNARD STEAMSHIPS. 



Nflmea. 


Tonnoge. 


Horse 
power. 


CapaUeof 
working. 


Length. 




2566 
1,832 

1,423 
1,833 
1,K32 
1,832 


800 
650 
800 
500 
G50 
G5D 
650 


1.000 
800 

1,000 
700 
800 
800 
800 


































i3,aea 


4,700 


5,900 





3 from Liverpool to New York, 
from New York to Liverpool, 
from Liverpool to New York. 



from New York lo Liverpool. 



Arctic 9 ■' 17 " .... 

Difference _0 " 19 " 3 " ofiime. 

These are the principal reasons whythis company have 
sustained the loss mentioned. But what has been their loss 
lias been the country's gain. While they have been losing 
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$16,000 per trip, we have been gaining great national advant- 
ages, I will endeavor to show this. In the first place, great 
advantages have been accomplished for our commerce gener- 
ally. In order to illustrate this, we must look back to the 
commencement of the navigation of the ocean by steamships. 

England commenced this system in the year 1838. It is 
true that as far back as 1819 an American ship, called the 
" Savannah," had gone from New York to Liverpool, partly 
by sail and partly by steam, in twenty-six days. If the Ame- 
rican Government at that time had taken up this new enter- 
prise with the same energy and force with which the English 
Government afterwards took it up in 1838, we should have 
had the honor and the glory of being the first to establish suc- 
cessfully the navigation of ihe ocean by steamers. In 1838 
the " Great Britain" was built. She sailed on the 8th of April 
of that year from Liverpool, with, in the language of the his- 
tory of that time, " seven adventurous passengers ;" and she 
arrived in New York after apassage of fifteen days. In 1839 
the Cunard line was established by a contract made by the 
British Government with Mr. Cunard, of Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, for carrying the mails twice a month from Liverpool 
via Halifax to Boston, for seven years, for £65,000, or $325,000. 
Afterwards the Government increased the compensation to 
£85,000, or 8425,000 — the service to be performed by ships of 
twelve hundred tons and four hundred and flfiy horse power. 
Upon the establishment of the Collins line in 1849-50, the 
English Government again increased the compensation of Mr. 
Cunard to £145,000, or 725,000, and not $697,000, as stated 
by the Senator from Virginia yesterday, 

Mr. HUNTER. Does the 'Senator from New Jersey refer 
to the statement which I made as to what is given by the 
British Government to the Cunarders ? 

Mr. MILLEl!. I do. 

Mr. HUNTER. Then I would say to the gentleman that 
that statement was obtained from the Senator from Texas, 
(Mr. Rush,) the Chairman of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, from a statement which was put into his 
hands by the Postmaster General. I received a letter from 
the Postmaster General requesting me to examine the state- 
ment, but somehow it was lost. But this memorandum was 
given to me by the Senator from Texas, and it is presumed to 
be the most authenticate account we have of what is given 
by the British Government to the Cunard steamships. The 
account was made out, I believe, by the admiralty itself. 

Mr. MILLER. I know there are different statements in 
regard to what the English Government now pay to Mr. Cu- 
nard. I am informed — and I have confidence in the informa- 
tion — that the compensation is higher than I have stated, and 
that is now actually over $1,000,000 a year. But I have au- 
thority here for the amount which I have stated. It is Chara- 
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bers's PapBrs for the People" — a work of great authority, puh- 
lisbed in Edinburg in 1851. It contains a chapter on the 
English ocean mail-routes, giving a full history of the rise, 
progress, and present state of the English policy upon this im- 
portant subject. It is full of statistics, which must have been 
taken from the most authentic sources. I will read to the 
Senate what is stated to be the compensation received by Mr, 
Cunard in 1849, and the reason why it was then increased to 
the sum of £145,000: 

" Bnt with the exoeplioii of the voyage of the Savannah, in I8I9, the citizens of 
the United Slales had <iot hitherto taken any pan in conducting the steam naviga- 
tion of the Atlnnlic i and it was not until after nil but Cnnard's ^ips had been with- 
drawn, that American built eleamets began to ply between England and MevfYork. 
The formation of several companies fut this purpose made Mr. Cuaatd anxious to 
extend his contract, so as to ea try the mails once a wetb , and thus render him 
mote able to meet the eipected competition. Mr. Cunard said before a commitcee 
of ihe House of Commons in July, 1849 ; ' I was most anxious to have it (the ex- 
tenlion of the cotittact} done, because I knew the consequences of having these 
rival lines of packets running a^inst us, and that it would affect the Government 
more than it would affect us. I could not increase the number of pasaengets ; but 
the number of letters would be coiisideriihly increased, or doubled, hscause if one 
peraon writes, the whole mual write.' The proposal was agreed to ; the mails were 
to be carried from Liverpool every Saturday, and from Boston or New Yoih every 
Wednesday, (except during four winter months, when it vvas to be fortnightly,) ar- 
rangements being nwde by which the detour to Halifax was to be abandoned. To 
effect this service the vessels must steam altogether about 973,800 miles every year, 
and for it Mr. Cunard was to receive ;ei45,l)00 per annnni. This is the contract 
now in force. Mr, Cunard considered not as a new arrangement, but bb an exten- 
sion of the old ; and as the service was doubled, and as the postage revenue of the 
steamers had hitherto been equal to the contract money, he natnrally supposed that 
the payment would now be doubled. Bat Mr. Gonlbnm.lhen Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, would not give more than £145,0(10, which Mr. Canard said was ' a very 
unjust thing,' and quaintly added — ' I beg to say this not with any disrespect to Mr. 
Goulbuni : he did it to save the money to the country ; but he tooli iSa.OOO a year 
from me for the good of the country.'" 

This is the last contract that I have any certain information 
of, although I am informed that the compensation has been 
increased, in order to pay for the addilional trips in winter. 
Mr- Cmiard's "quaint" reply to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought to be noticed. It might, with propriety, be 
used by Mr. Collins in answer to the Senator from Virginia, 
(Mr. HuNTEE.) Mr. Goiilburn, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, acting in pretty much the same capacity in which 
my friend from Virginia acts, cut down the compensation to 
£145,000— on which Mr. Cunard said, " he did it to save the 
money of the country, hut he took £25,000 a year from me 
for the good of the country." I have shown, therefore, upon 
what I considered good authority, that the Cunard line is now 
receiving $725,000 a year, instead of 9096,000, or 815,000 a 
trip, instead of §13,000, as stated yesterday by my friend from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BORLAND. I wish to understand fully the authority 
upon which the Senator from New Jer.iey relies in this case. 
I would ask him if all the information on this subject, aa far 
as it relates to tlje action of the British Government, is, not to 
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be found in the official records of the proceedings of that Gov- 
ernment, and whether they are not to be had in this city? I 
understand that we interchange official records with the Bri- 
tish Government, and I apprehend that all their ofHcial action 
in regard to this matter is to be found in these records, which 
must necessarily be more reliable than a popular publication, 
made, I do not know whether in this countrj or in England, 
and thrown into general circulation — a sort of newspaper 
publication. 1 think, in a matter of this importance, involving 
facts which lie at the bottom of this question, we shall have as 
authority, official information, which I apprehend our Post Of- 
fice Department has, and which is probably in the Library of 
Congress, or in some of the departments of the Government. 
I would prefer, for that reason, to rely on official authority 
rather than on this popular publication. 

Mr. HUNTER. The statement of $69(!,000 a year, which 
I derived from the chairman of the Committee on the Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads, I used because I supposed he had the 
most authentic information. He derived it from that docu- 
ment, to which m}' attention was directed by the Postmaster 
Genera!. I confess that I had supposed before that the amount 
given the Cunard line was about £140,000 sterling per an- 
num. It would not, however, vary it much if you were to take 
that amount ; for the diiference between $725,000 and $690,000 
is not very great. 

Mr. MILLER. I will answer the question of the honora- 
ble Senator from Arkansas, I have no knowledge at all of 
their being any official information in the departments here 
such as he speaks of. I think there is none. The author I 
have quoted may be relied upon ; his statements appear to be 
taken from the official documents in Great Britain, and if the 
gentleman will take the trouble of reading the article I think 
he will be satisfied of its authenticity, 

Mr. BORLAND. The Senator misunderstood me if he sup- 
posed I questioned at all the authority. I simply called at- 
tention to the character of the work. I said that I would pre- 
fer, in the formation of my opinions, to have official informa- 
tion. The Senator says I would find that it contained a good 
deal of authentic information. I might find a great deal of 
information in it, but surely, taking it as one of what we 
might call the "fugitive publications" of the day, I should not 
know, unless it was from an official source, whether the infor- 
mation was authentic or not. That is the point. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator asked me a question and I 
have answered it. The regulatit)n of the Cunard steamers, 
I understand, is under the control of the admiralty, and are 
connected somewhat with the war service ; these compensa- 
tions are increased or diminished without having a special 
law passed by Parliament for the purpose. I also under- 
stand that since the Cunard line was ordered up to additional 
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weekly service, during the last year the compensation has 
been again increased. But as I have no information upon 
this point other than that which has been stated to me by 
gentlemen here, I do not rely upon it as a fact in my argu- 
ment. 

The keel of the first steamer on the Collins line was laid in 
1849, and theii" first steamer left New York about the be- 
ginning of the year 1850. What was the condition of things 
at that time t I call the attention of the Senate to it for the 
purpose of showing what has been accomplished since by this 
line. At that time Great Britain had the monopoly of all the 
foreign postage to this country. She had also driven off our 
sailing packets from the carrying of passengers. She had 
beaten them off in the transportation of all light articles of 
merchandise, and of specie, and of all transportations across 
the Atlantic which depend upon time, speed, and certainty. 
Up to 1840, the American sailing packets had the control of 
these matters. They had beaten the English packets away 
from even a competition in the carrying of passengers, specie, 
and light merchandise. England then resorted to ocean 
steam navigation. Her Government, finding that her sailing 
vessels were beaten by the Yankee vessels, resorted to steam, 
and by a most liberal policy she built uptheCunard line; and 
such had been the success of this policy that on the day when 
the keel of the first steamer of the Collins line was laid, Eng- 
land had a complete mastery of the ocean on all these great 
interests. What has taken place since? It must be recol- 
lected that, in the carrying of letters and passengers, speed 
and certainty are everything. By the establishment of the 
Collins line we have beaten them upon both of these points. 
By our line we carry letters and passengers in less time than 
the Cunard line can carry them. By the accounts of the very 
last arrival of the steamers, we are informed that, although 
one of the Cunard line left Liverpool four days before the 
Collins line, yet the mails of the two steamers were delivered 
simultaneously at the post office here. This is what the Col- 
lins has accomplished in this great race of national steamers. 

The carrying of light articles of freight and of specie has 
become a very important matter in our foreign commerce. 
Before the establishment of the Collins line, it was altogether 
under the control of the Cunard line. We may now control 
it ourselves if we will but sustain our own people. We beat 
England with our sailing-vessels, and we will beat her with 
our steamships, if this Government will only protect our 
commerce with the same liberality with which the English 
Government has protected hers. That is the great question 
in this case. 

The English Government and the English people are very 
wise, and very liberal, too, with regar<l lo the management 
of their own great interests. They do not accomplish as many 
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magnificent projects as we do ; but they have a keener eye 
to their own interests. We established a line of mail steam- 
packets to Havre and Bremen, They bring freight and pas- 
sengers from the continent, by way of Havre and Bremen, to 
A'ew York. Now, what do we find the Cunard line doing ? 
Why, in order to cripple our line, and secure to themselves the 
monopoly of the carrying trade from the continent, the pro- 
prietors of the Cunard line have, I understand, e^ablisbed a 
line of small steamers, running from Liverpool to Havre, by 
which they carry, free of charge, all goods from that point to 
Liverpool intended to be conveyed in their steamers to the 
United States. This they have done, and are now doing. 
The very last packet which arrived brought this piece of 
foreign news. 

" Beloicfm. — The Belgium papere Male that ft ia the intenlion of ihe Cunard line 
to eslBbliBh a line of steamers between Antwerp and Liverpool, to connect with the 
Americim line." 

Is it not evident that England is endeavoring to control the 
passengers, the freight, and the postage from the continent to 
the United States? — and that, unless we sustain our Une of 
steamers, she will control all these great interests? 

I desire here to call the attention of the Senate to the effect 
produced upon the public mind of England by the establish- 
ment of the Collins line. I read from the same authority, 
(Chambers :) 

" The American sleatners that first plied regnlarly on the Ameiican route were 
the Washington and Hermann, of about two thousand tons burden. They, how- 
ever, did not depend entirely on the British tratiii;, but made the port of Brenicn.at 
the mouth of the river Wescr, in, Geiinany, their terminus in Europe, calling at 
Southampton on their passage up and down the British Channel. The line of ves- 
sels that enter into direct competition with Cunard'a, was projected by Mr. Collins, 
o( New York, and consisted of live sleatnera of three thousand tons burden, three 
hundred ieet long, and propelled by engines of one thousand horse power. They 
are named after the various oceans of ihe world — the Atlanlii;, Pacific, Arctic, Bal- 
tic, and Adriatic. They are longer and more powerful than any steamer yet built, 
except the Great Britain, and their competition ia not to be treated lightly. The 
merits of ihe rival lines will become a national question. 

" Thus was commenced that rivalry which has made a gigantic race-course of 
the Atlantic ocean— a race-courac so long that the difierence in the longitude of iu 
termini makes a difierence of neatly live hoars in the lime of day ; and thus, while 
the people at the American end are rising from their beds, those at the European 
have got through much of their day's work. The ' flying horse Childers,' and other 
notables of the turf, have done great deeds in their way, bnt they shrink into utter 
insigntflcance compared with the performanced of a steamer propelled by a steamer 
equal to that of a thousand horsea, sailing three hundred miles each day.overangry, 
restless waves, twenty- four, and sometimes forty-three feet high, chasing each other 
BI a dietance of about five hundred feet, and at a speed of more than thirty miles itn 
hour. AN the prizes of the turf are paltry compared with that fnr which these 
ateamere are contetiding — the proud distinction of establishing the most speedy and 
sije communication between two great conlmen Is, and two mighty nations. Hither- 
to the superiority haa not been distinctly declared on either side, nor can any cor- 
rect judgment be formed until at least a year has elapsed." 

But what is more important in this case is, to show what 
has been the result of the establishment of the Collins line 
upon our interests at home. In the first place, its effect upon 
our treasurj', of which we have heard much : Have we lost 
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money by it ? By the statement famished by the Post Office 
Department, and laid before the Senate by the Senator from 
California, it appears that we have not lost a cent, but, on 
the contrary, gained S56,675 59. That statement shows 
that the revenue derived by the United States under the ope- 
ration of the treaty and by the establishment of 

the Collins line is - - - - lSS28,G7n 50 

Of which there had been paid to Collins, for his 

service for two years - - - - 770,000 00 

$58,075 59 
Or nearly $30,000 per annum into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, over and above what they have paid, I do not pretend 
that all this postage was derived from letters or newspapers 
carried by the Collins line. No man can understand the ac- 
count in that way. But it.is nevertheless true that all this 
postage, whether received from Cunard's line or Coltins's line, 
has been received in consequence of that policy which estab- 
lished the Collins line. There was no postal treaty made be- 
tween this Government and Great Britain, until the keel of 
the first steamer of the Collins line was laid ; and we should 
have had no control whatever of this postage fund had not 
the Collins line been established and put in competition with 
the Cunard line. So far, then, as the policy is concerned, and 
its effect upon the treasury, the Collins line is entitled to the 
credit for the mony received for postage, against the charge 
for the money which has been paid for its support. 

It is true that the amount received during the last year will 
not cover the amount proposed to be given by this amendment ; 
yet this does not prove that the receipts of the coming year 
will not be sufficient to cover the appropriation. There is al- 
ready an increase of postage this year. The increase in the 
number of trips by both lines will add to the amount. That 
has been the result heretofore. As the number of trips and 
speed of the steamers have been increased, the postage re- 
ceipts have advanced, and therefore, in considering this propo- 
sition, we can safely rely that for the coming year there will 
be a considerable increase of the postal reveuue. Heretofore 
the Collins line performed only monthly trips during the win- 
ter, and the Cunard semi-monthly. Now, they alternate 
weekly during the whole year; and although there are not as 
many passengers in these winter trips, there are just as many, 
and perhaps more, letters in the winter season. I shall not 
go into the estimate of this obvious increase of postage ; but 
it is manifest that by this great increase of service there will 
be a corresponding increase in the postages received during 
the next year. The Postmaster General states that the 
increase of trans- At! antic postages in 1851 over 1850 is 
$197,439 til. It will be much greater in 1852; so that my 
friend from Virginia need not be afraid of the treasury being 
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ruined by this appropriation. It must also be recollected that 
unless we increase the service of our line, we will not be able 
to divide ihe postage with our competitors. England gets 
much the largest proportion of the postage now ; but the mo- 
ment we put our service upon an equality with hers, we shall 
be entitled to divide the whole postage, and put half of it into 
our treasury. 

But the advantage to be derived from maintaining this line 
is not to he confined to a mere calculation of the amount of 
postage that may be put into tfie treasury. There are other 
considerations of much higher importance. The great route 
now from England, and from western Europe, to the East 
Indies, is from Southampton, by way of Gibraltar and Alex- 
andria. But who does not perceive that the time is coming, 
that it is not far distant, when the great mail-route to the 
East Indies, not only from New York, but from London and 
from Paris, will be over the Atlantic, and by either of the Cu- 
nard line or of the Collins line, under the control either of the 
English Government or of the American Government. That 
presents this important question to the Senate and to the 
country, whether we shall not at all hazards sustain this line, 
in order to preserve for our people, and for our Government, 
the control of that great world's route which is to pass along 
the shores of this country, and across the Isthmus of Panama, 
and thence to the East Indies ? 

The honorable Senator from Virginia said that if this line 
could not sustain itself, let it go down. The Cunard line will 
not go down. The great West India mail steam-route of 
England will not go down. But if our lines alone goes down, 
what happens? All the communication — the passengers, the 
letters, and the commerce, passing over the Atlantic, crossing 
the Isthmus of Panama to the Pacific ocean, and there spread- 
ing out to the great East — will be under the complete control of 
the English Government. But if you sustain the American 
line of steamers — and if this route turns out, as I believe it 
will, to be tiie most direct route, from London, and from West- 
em Europe, to China — our line, having the superiority in 
speed, and of certainty, will be the grand carrier of letters 
and of passengers from Europe, through America, to the East 
Indies. 

It is stated in the book from which I have already quoted 
that last year a letter written in the city of New York, pass- 
ing in the Cunard line to England, and then put on board the 
steamer at Southampton, thence by way of Alexandria to 
Suez, reached Hong Kong in fifty-five days. 

Now, sir, it is reduced to almost a certainty, that a letter 
written in London, passing with the speed of the Collins line 
over the Atlantic, and by Panama to the Pacific, will reach 
the same place in forty days. This route is ours! The great 
commerce of the world by steam is thus under our control. 
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Yet, the honorable Senator says: Let this line go down; or 
let it fight its way as best it can under the protection of indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

As I said before, our people can contend single-handed with 
any people on the face of the earth ; hut they cannot contend 
with the capitalists of Great Britain, backed by the protection 
of the English Government. They may contend with them 
for a short time, hut the stubborn endurance of John Bull will 
break down the enterprise even of a Yankee, unless he be also 
supported by bis own Government. Therefore, I say, throwing 
aside the matter of dollars and cents — whether it costs us a 
fewthousand dollars, more or less — here arenational considera- 
tions which should induce us to sustain this line. There are 
also other considerations. By the contract these ships are to be 
made war steamers ; and T intend to show they are war steam- 
ers — the best of the kind in the world for certain purposes 
of war, and that they can, at small expense, be used as such 
in any emergency. I have here a letter of Commodore Perry 
on this subject, dated February 18, 1852, and addressed to the 
Secretary of the Navy. Speaking of these ships — the Collins 
line — he says : 

" According to my calcnlalioiiB, the cost of the eonveision of either the beforc- 
metilioiied veasela, escluaive of arm a men Is, repair of maehinery, &o., would iiol, or 
certBinly ought not to coat for eacli steamer over $90,000 ; and it could readily be 
done for this at any of our navy-yards. With reepeel to tlie description and weight 
of their respective armaraentH, I am clearly of the opinion that the first class eleam- 
era already named cotild easily enrry four 10-inch Pnishan guna on pivots — two 
forward and two aft— of the weight of those in the Mississippi, and ten S'inch Pajx- 
haii guns on ihe aidca ; and this armament would not incommode the vessels, and 
the weight less than the ice, which is usually forty tons, and stowed away in one 

Commodore Perry continues, that — 

" In the general operationa of a maritime war, they could render good service, 
and especially would they be useful from their great speed as despatch vessels, and 
for the transportation of troops, always capable of attack and defeuce, and of over- 
hauling or escaping from an enemy. 

■' The Ailanlie, Pacific, Bailie, and Arctic have all been built, inspected, and re- 
ceived by the Navy Deimrtmeiit." 

Commodore Perry adds to this letter a note, and says, " that 
an ocean steamer of 3,000 tons is of Ihe maximum dimension 
for safety and efficiency, whether for war or commercial pur- 
poses." 

At the time of the construction of these ships every atten- 
tion was given to their form, strength, and models by the con- 
tractors, under the special direction of the Navy Department. 
To show that, I will merely refer to the communications upon 
the subject. They are as follows : 

E. K. CoJlins's letter to the Secretary of the Navy, in rela- 
tion to the side-lever engine, with the Secretary of the Navy's 
approval. 

E. K. Collins's letter to the Secretary of the Navy, asking 
for consent to modify specifications, with the answer of the 
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Secretary of the Navy that Commodore Skinner, of the Bu- 
reau of Construction, had approved of the alteration- 

E. K. Collins's letter to the Secretary of the Navy, asking 
for the appointment of a navai constructor and superinten- 
dent, with Secretary of the Navy's answer, appointing Capt. 
S. Skiddy naval constructor. 

Secretary of the Navy's answer to E. K. Collins, accepting 
the Arctic, with report of Comnnodore Perry and Commander 
Bell to Secretary of the Navy, in reference to the capacity and 
usefulness of the Arctic for war purposes. 

U.viTED States NiVT-YiRD, 

Philadelphia, April 14, 1S52. 
Sib: In answer to yours of the 13lb, I have to etate, as chief naval conslmclor, 
ihe speciEcationa for building the Collina line of steamers were eubmitted to me, and 
approved, as in accordance with ihe sol of 3d of March, 1847. 

They can be cotivptled into war steamers to carry a battery equal to nur largest 
steam- frigates, in a short time, and ihe neceesarf alterations to be made to receive 
suctiabattery wii! not eiceed a cost of $30,000 each. 

I am, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

FRANCIS GRICB. 
To the Hon. Wm. M. GffIN, 

United Stales Senate, Washington. 

It appears by these letters, which are on file in the Navy 
Department, that the vessels have been constructed with spe- 
cial reference for war service ; that naval officers of high 
character and great experience were not only consulted in 
their construction, but superintended their building, who all 
say that they are capable of being used in case of war, at the 
small expense of about $20,000 each. 

I submit to the Senate whether this is not a consideration 
which should induce us to sustain these ships, and to keep 
them under the control of the Goveri>ment, to be used in the 
case of war? No man who has se^n these ships — no man 
who has heard these evidences— can doubt for a moment but 
that they would be, at this very hour, if war should break out, 
the most effective steamships now under our control. They 
may not be as strong as war steamers especially constructed 
for the purpose. They may not be as powerful as many ships 
constructed by the English Government ; but their great utility 
would be their speed and their power of action. If we can, 
by an expenditure of $20,000, put these splendid ships into the 
war service, that of itself is a sufficient consideration for us 
to appropriate this money, in order to keep them afloat. We 
cannot maintain or keep up war steamers of equal power at 
anything like as cheap a rate as we can these steamers. 

With regard to the capacity of these ships, and their use- 
fulness in war, my honorable colleague, who has had great 
experience upon this subject, will, 1 have no doubt, sustain me 
in the opinion I have expressed, that these ships will be of 
great service to the country in time of war. These steamers 
surpass in speed any vessel which has yet been constructed 
by the Government, with all the advantages and experience of 
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the navy in the construction of ships. 

I noticed that the United States steamship San Jacinto ar- 
rived at Cadiz on the afith of March, having left Norfolk on 
the third of the month. Tw'enty-two days steaming only 
thirly-five hundred miles, or one hundred and fifty-nine miles 
per day. 

Mr. STOCKTON. That ship was built on an entirely dif- 
ferent plan. 

Mr. MILLER. I intend to compare her speed with the 
Collins line, and to state that, at this rate of steaming, it 
it would require nineteen days for the passage from New 
to Liverpool, instead of nine and a half days. My colleague 
states, however, that that .ship was huilt upon entirely dif- 
ferent principle, and therefore there cannot be any fair com- 
parison hetwen them. 

I have called the attention of the Senate to the speed, the 
models, and the capacity of these vessels for another purpose, 
that is to show that this company have, in executing this en- 
terprise, made experiments, secured information, and given 
models of steamships, with their engines, of great practical 
value to the public. If we never received a cent of postage 
we should be fully compensated for the money we have paid 
by the increased knowledge we have received with regard 
to the building of ocean steamers. Collins & Co. have, at an 
immense expense of time and money, rendered all these ser- 
vices to the country, and we have reaped all the advantage 
of their enterprise. They have sustained all the loss. I say, 
therefore, that these considerations ought to enter into the 
minds of Senators when they vote on this proposition. 

Again : the building and running of these ships have pro- 
duced to the country a class of practical engineers that it 
would not have had without this undertaking. It has been 
a school for our young engineers. These vessels are now 
every vear training up engineers, who are to take charge of 
our steam ships of war, or to be employed in the commercial 
marine. Thus the country is acquiring knowledge at the 
expense of the owners of the Collins line. This, also, ought 
to be taken into consideration. So great has been the cost, 
and so perfect the skill in the construction of these ships and 
of their machinery, that no accident of any moment has 
happened to them. 

Mr. HALE. The Atlantic broke her shaft. 

Mr. MILLER. True ; but it was one which was made in 
England! 

In advocating the 'policy of our Government sustaining 
these steamers, I wish to call ihe attention of the Senite and 
the country to what Great Britain is doing upon this sub- 
ject of ocean mail-steamers, not only with regard to the 
Cunard line, but in regard to many other lines. She has 
established five great routes of ocean mail-steamers. I 
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do not speak now of her inland steam postal arrangements. 
She has now under contract with the admiralty sixty-three 
ocean mail steamers, every one of which may be converted 
into war steamers. The aggregate power of these steamers 
is twenty-nine thousand sixhnndred and twenty horse power; 
their tonnage is sixty-one thousand three and forty-eight ; 
they annually steam one million five hundred and seventj'- 
five thousand miles; and the aggregate amount paid by the 
Government for mail service performed on these several 
routes is about $4,000,000. These routes are, first, the At- 
lantic route from Liverpool to New York; the second is the 
route to the West Indies and the eastern coast of South 
America. That route has its depot at St. Thomas, from 
which point eight branch routes, employing about twenty 
steamers, are extended to the adjacent islands to the principal 
ciiies in Central and South America, and on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The third route is the great East India line, which 
sails twice a month from Soulharapton, in England, touching 
at Gibraltar, aiid then to Alexandria, tlience by overland route 
for a short distance, take steam again at Suez to Calcutta, 
and Bombay, and China. The fourth is the route by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The fifth is the Pacific route 
from Valparaiso to Panama. There are several other pro- 
posed routes, which I understand have been contracted for, to 
Australia and other portions of the East. I have prepared 
tabular statements of these different routes, showing the 
number of steamers, tonnage, power, and the miles steamed. 
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n Hong Kong and Can 



All three vesaela with iheir contract with the admiralty, " are to be good, enb- 
Btaniial (Bi:dtfiickril)8teBm-ve3aelB,of anch construclion and strength as lo be fit 
and able to carry guns of the largest ealiOre now used on board of iier Majealy's 
Hleam-vessels-of-war." 

Number of miles steamed annually by thia company, three hundred and eighty- 
one tboujand nine hundred and aiily, (391,9GI).) 

PROPOSED ROUTES BY GREAT BRITAIN. 

1st. From Panama (?) acroas the Pacific lo the Gallapaloa islands, thence to 
Sydney. 

3d. From Cape of Good Hope, across the Indian ocean, to Western Auatralia. 

3d. From Singapore, via East India islands, to Eaatern Australia. 

i;Beapi(B/ffii!.n.— Number of steamships, C3 ; horse power, 99,621); tonnage, 
6M48i miles steamed, 1,571,063. 

I will also read to the Senate a description of this great 
Oriental route. Its extent and magnitude are astonishing: 

sengers and mails cunveyed from Alexandria in small steamers np the Nile, and in 
vans across the desert. One of the steamers at Suez belongs lo the East India 
Company, and has Bombay for its destination ; the other ia the property of the Ori- 
ental Company. The tenth of the month is fixed as the day of departure; and 
all persons and ihings having been shipped, the vesiela sleam^d down the Red 
sea lo Aden, distant from Suez 1,308 miles. Here they part company ; ihe Orien- 

Galle,in ihe Island of Ceylon— a distance' of 3.134 miles. Having exchanged 
mails with the vessel for China, she steams up the Coromandel coast lo Madras, 
and on to Calcutta, where she arrives in about iweniy-eighl days from Suez, after 
traversing 4,757 miles, and spending in stoppages about five days. 

" The vessel in waiting at Point de Galle, as soon as she receives what the other 
has broogbl her, starts eastward, and after traversing 1,2!J6 miles, arrives at Pcnang, 
in the peniusulat of Malacca ; from thence, steaming down between Sumatra and 
the main land, she arrives at the little island of Singapore, almost under tlie iitie, 
and then up the Chinese sea, terrible for its typhoons, to Hong Kong, where the 
Llllc steatner in No 5 is ready to continue the Ime of communication to Catiton. 

" The Indian mail which left Southami>lon in August last, tilled 157 cheats, each 
capable of holding 10,000 letters, and at Malta 190 smaller chests were added that 
had been brought through France. Making allowance for the newspapers con- 
tained in these, the number of leliers must still have been enormous. All this writ- 
ing and transmiision of intelligence necessarily increases trade, and consequently 
bring additional supplies of articles lo this country, the duties on which tnust more 
than make Dp the difierence between the pcymenla lo the companies and ihe reve- 
nues of ihe post office. Bol on the higher considerations than those of mere profit 
and loss, we have no hesitation in saying that ihe blessings to the courury of these 
lines of speedy communication would not be purchased dearly if not one farthing of 
the contract money were relurned." 

'■ The number of miles steamed hy ihe vessels of this company, under contract, 
13 381,9130, and the payment $904,511 per annum. The company makes an an- 
nual dividend of eight per cent . on the capital of about :ei,000,O00; and supposing 
that ihe same fleet was kept up, and the revenue reducrd to ihat derived from pas- 
Bangers and merchandise alone, not only cnnld no dividend be paid, but an aclnal 
loss sustained every year of more than £130,000— another striking illustration of a 
fact already advened to, ihni, without a post olhre contract such schemes of regu- 
lar and efficient ocean steam navigation could not be maintained." 

This shows that, although the proprieiors of thi.s Oriental 
line now divide eight per cent, dividend per annum, if the 
contract under which they carry the mails were taken away, 
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it could not be sustained, but that there would be a loss of 
£126,000 per annum. 

There is no doubt about what is the policy of England. 
She looks to the great return to ber commerce and to her 
manufactures; and if not a cent of money is added to her 
revenue, by means of her postal contracts, yet she would be 
the gainer by establishing and keeping up these immense lines 
of steam navigation. These sixiy-three ocean steamers, with 
a tonnage of 61,348, steaming 1,571,000 miles per annum, are 
under the control of the admiralty, and are capable of being 
converted, at any time, into war steamers. Now, Senators, 
look at the policy of England ! By her lines of steamers she 
has surrounded the world. We all remember that striking 
simile of England's military power,"ihat the roll of her drum 
is heard from the rising to the setting of the sun." That 
figure will be changed. War and conquest will give way to 
peace and commerce, and the ping of the ocean steamer's hell 
will he heard on every sea, and along every coast, belt pealing 
to bell, the world round. 

"With these facts before us — with this mighty demonstration 
made and making by the Engli.sb Government for the com- 
merce of the world — are we to stani! still and to doubt ahout 
keeping up the most important line of war steamers that we 
have afloat? No, sir. While gentlemen alarm themselves 
about him they call the Bear of Russia, and are terrified lest 
he may march an army across Asia — "dragging its slow 
length along," with all its cumbersome and costly appendages, 
and thereby control the destinies of ihe world ! — yes, sir, while 
we are dreaming over transcendental ideas about the trodden- 
dovvn nations of Europe — England is ploughing the oceans 
from pole to pole with her mighty fleet of steamers, and sow- 
ing the seeds vf commerce and ol trade from which she will 
hereafter reap a harvest such as no nation on this earth ever 
garnered before. That is her policy — it should be ours. It 
is our mission. It is the mission of commerce to civilize the 
world. It is commerce, aided by steam, that is to carry those 
principles of liberty and enterprise which have given to this 
country its |!irominence and its glory throughout the world to 
the other races an<l nations of mankind. I am for sustaining 
this policy. 1 am for keeping up these lines. 1 am for in- 
creasing them. And as soon as a communication is opened 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific — as soon as the dream 
of the old Spaniard shall be fully realized — I am for continu- 
ing this great route of steam commercial navigation across ihe 
Pacific, and in order to meet England with her great line which 
passes from Southampton lo Alexandria, the Indian seas to 
China. Then the two great nations of the world — of one blood, 
decending from the same great stock— will, by means of the 
enterprise of their citizens, protected and defended by their re- 
spective Governments, carry commerce and civilization round 
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the worlJ. An honorable Senator suggests that we wili have 
to fight for it. That may be, but I think the fight is going on 
now. That fight is between Collins and Cunard. The Eng- 
lish Government stands by her man. He failed once, and broke 
down ; hut the Government put him on his feet again. Collins 
says be is now in the same poslion ; that he wants a little of 
the sinews of war — 814,000 more per trip — in order to sustain 
the contest. The question is whether this Government will do 
for him what the English Government did for Cunard — sus- 
tain our man in this fight? I much prefer this war of steam 
and commerce to any other war. No blood wi!l be spilt in 
it. The "sinews of war" employed are only a little money; 
and if the Government will only stand by its citizens in the 
contest, the victory is won. 

. Bnt the honorable Senator from Virginia says that this 
would be encouraging a monopoly. My ohject is directly the 
contrary. We established this line for the purpose of pulling 
down monopoly which England had over our commerce. Let 
me SHy to the honorable Senator that, if the Collins line goes 
down or is withdrawn, then there will be a monopoly over 
which we shall have no conirol. The English Government 
will have the control of the transportation of every letter and 
every pound of specie, of passengers, and of most of the 
freights from and to Europe. Then, indeed, we shall he, sub- 
ject to a complete mctnopoly. 

Afiain: it is said ihat if we protect this branch of business, 
we should protect other branches. Sir, I am willing to sus- 
tain every branch of American labor and Ainerican enterprise 
which needs protection against Enelish capital and English 
combination. Whenever we find England, by means ol Gov- 
ernment patronage, building up and protecting hi r manufac- 
tures, we should give the like protection to the same kind of 
manufactures in this country, unless we intend to yield entire- 
ly to her. The gentleman relerred to the iron manufactures 
of the country. I know that they need protection. Every 
man who has examined their prostrate condition must admit 
that they require protection at once by some modification of 
the present lariif laws. While I give my vole for the purpose 
of pmiecting American enterprise and labor employed in com* 
merce, I am also ready and anxious to give proper protection 
to the manufacturers ol iron and other manufactures in the 
couniry. I go for the principle, and will stand by one and all 
of the great American interests to sustain them against this 
overlicaring compeiiiion of England. 

Again : it is said that if we grant the favor to New York, 
other cities will be coming in and asking similar favors. 
Now, in ihe first place, 1 do not consider this is a favor granted 
to the city of New York. I look upon it as a national ques- 
tion, in which we are all concerned. I look upon it as a mat- 
ter of policy for the whole couniry, and that every city in the 
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Union is as much interested in this policy as New York itself. 
But if the gentleman will bring forward for any city a case 
like Ihis, where there is competition between an American 
and an English line of steamers, I will go for sustaining the 
American line. For instance, we have now established, or 
are about to establish, a line from New Orleans to Mexico. 
If England establishes a line along side of it, I am ready to 
protect our line against any competition that England may 
bring against it. 

But I know of no such case. It is easy to defeat an appli- 
cation of this kind, by saying that if you grant this you may 
grant others. Wait till they come, and let us judge of every 
case upon its own merits. It turns out, upon examination of 
the petitions sent here, that twenty-one cities of this Union 
have pelilioned in favor of this appropriation ; and I have not 
heard of more than one remonstrance against it ; and that is 
from the city of New York. I have not heard the slightest 
objection to this allowance from any other city of the Union. 
I have no doubt that there is some opposition to it in the city 
of New York ; but that opposition is confined to a very few. 

I have thus presented my views with regard to this subject. 
I have done so at much length, for I consider it to be one of 
high importance to the country. I must beg pardon of the 
Senate for having trespassed so long upon its attention. 
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OF RHODE ISLAND, 



THE COIIINS USE OF STEAMEES. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE&, 
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" A; an Anxricaii eilizen. I Ihftnk Heaven tbat my amntrjbas nsveisncc 

Nor would 1 slrika ooi flag of commerce. It has acliievea a 

Ijsve it futl^il, or slmok lo any foreign rival." 
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WASHINGTON: 
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SPEECH. 



The Senate having under congideralioii the bill to supply defieiencics in the 
appropriations for the Bervice of the fiscal jear ending Jane 30, 1852, the pending 
question being on the amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance, as followe: 

"For additional compentatLon for increasing the transportation of the United 
States mail between New York and Liverpool, in the Collins line of Bteamers, to 
Iwenlysii tnps per annum, at such times as shall be directed by the Postmaster 
General, and m conformity to his last annaal report to Congress, and his letter of 
the fifteenth of NovLmber last to the Secretary of the Navy, commencing said in- 
creased serviee on the first of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, at the rate 
of thirty three thousand dollars per trip, in lieu of the present allowance, the sum 
of two hundred and thirty-sii thousand live hundred dollars." 

Mr. JAMES said: Mr. Peesident, I am fully aware that 
the Senate has become tired of the discussion of this amend- 
ment ; and I am tired of it myself, as I believe the people are 
tired of hearing of it. Nothing would induce me, sir, to length- 
en out the debate by taking pan in it, but a sense of duty to 
my constituents, to the people of this country, and to myself 
as an American citizen. I deem the question one of great im- 
portance, not only to individual interests, but, in a national 
point of view, to the whole American people. It ia simply for 
this reason that I feel a deep interest in the question. Novice 
as I am, sir, in parliamentary affairs, I cannot exptict to cope 
with houorable Senators of far greater powers and much long- 
er experience, nor yet to add much weight to the arguments 
already advanced in support of this measure ; much less can 
I hope to bring home conviction to the mind of the honorable 
Senator from Virginia, to whom 1 regret to find myself op- 
posed. I hope, however, that powerful and discerning mind 
will yet discover the error of its ways as regards this impor- 
tant subject ; and when that shall occur, I know the honora- 
ble Senator'.s high sense of honor will not withhold an ac- 
knowledgment. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to take up the time of the 
Senate by attempting a thorough investigation of the subject 
now before us, with a view to ascertaining the precise num- 
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ber of dollars and cents which this Government should ad- 
vance to enable the Collins line of ocean steamers to compete 
successfully with their old, skilled, and experienced antago- 
nists of the British Cunard line. I would, however, take a 
brief, practical, general view of the subject ; and however im- 
perfect that view may be, 1 trust it may be found truthful, if 
not satisfactory and convincing. I trust, also, that whatever 
I may say will be national in its character and bearing. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Huntek,) whom 
I am always pleased to hear on this floor, because, however 
I may differ from his views on this question, always brings 
great force and power to his aid on any subject that calls him 
out, assumed the other day that the amount to be paid by the 
Government in aid of this enterprise would be so much paid 
for protection against foreign competition. The honorable 
gentleman then added, and very properly, too, in my opinion, 
that there were other interests equally meritorious which 
stand in as much need of protection as the Collins line of 
steamers — such as manufactures of iron, woollen, and other 
articles. I have the pleasure to agree most fully with the 
honorable gentleman on this point, and can but hope that we 
may not disagree on a partial remedy for the evils experienc- 
ed in all these cases. 

But, Mr. President, the honorable Senator stated, I think, 
that to extend pecuniary aid to the Collins line of steamers 
would be protection in its worst form. Whether worst or 
best, however, sir, it is the only available form. For the Gov- 
ernment to discriminate between this line and the British line, 
by means of custom duties, port charges, &c., would be a di- 
rect infraction of treaty stipulations ; and hence the only pro- 
tection we can extend to the American line is pecuniary aid 
from the national treasurj^ But as the honorable Senator 
from Virginia incidentally introduced the subject of protec- 
tion to manufacturers, it may not be deemed irrelevant should 
1, in passing, stop to offer a remark or two on that subject as 
incidental to the question now before us. 

It is an idea that has long been considered by many as an 
incontrovertible fact that any aid bestowed by Government 
on any branch of business, in the form of discriminating duties, 
or otherwise, is a tax imposed on the consumer, and to be paid 
by him, in addition to what would otherwise be the cost of the 
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article consumed, and that for the sole benefit of the manu- 
facturer or producer. In other words, that, if the purchaser 
were to pay a duty of 20 per cent, ad valorem on the article 
purchased, the domestic and foreign fabric both would be en- 
hanced 20 per cent, in price to the consumer, which addition 
wouki become a perpetual tax, and find its way into the 
pocket of the manufacturer or producer to enhance his 
profits. 

No doubt, Mr. President, tbis idea has been, and is, very 
honestly entertained and advocated ; yet I think it is a mis- 
take, and feel well assured that there are facts in abundance 
to prove it so. But I am not about to go into the argument 
on this subject at the present time, and will merely notice one 
or two facts to illustrate what I have said. 

It is believed, sir, that all articles of manufacture produced 
in the United States, iron included, the manufacture of which 
may be said to have gained a firm footing, and been fostered 
so as to enable them to compete with similar foreign articles, 
have continually diminished in price to the present moment, 
and are to be had at less prices in our own market than in 
any other market in the world. In fact, the reduction of price 
in most articles has been more than double the amount of pro- 
tective duties that have been imposed on similar articles from 
foreign coQntries. Certainly this does not look verymueh like 
taxing the consumer. 

It is truly essential to success, and thereforeas important to 
all branches of business, especially manufactures, that skill 
and practical knowledge should be obtained by long and close 
application and thorough training in regular practical opera- 
tions, and as much so as that candidates for office in our army 
and navy should he trained in our military or naval school?, 
and in the field or on shipboard be made practically acquaint- 
ed with the duties of their professions. The evidence of the 
benefits of such a course of training with the artisan and the 
operative is to be seen in every city, town, village and ham- 
let, ani on the person of every citizen, in the astonishing im- 
provements that have been made in every department of the 
mechanic arts, and the equally astonishing reduction that has 
been effected in the cost of almost every production. 

Mr. President, in the very nature of things it is impossible 
for our mechanics and operatives to compete with those of 
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Europe in those branches in which their mechanical ingenuity 
has not been called out and developed. Practice is necessary. 
We have as good mechanical ability as any country on the 
ghibe, and practice, and practice alone, is necessary to its full 
development. When government grants to that ability pro- 
tection against foreign competition, it calls it into successful 
action, and whether in the manufacture of cloth or iron, or the 
construction and management of steamships, or any thing 
else, that talent will not fail to return to the government and 
the country a thousand fold for all the protection thus granted. 

Permit me, sir, to ask, how is our mechanical talent to be 
fully developed ? How are our artisans, our engineers, and 
our hosts of others, necessary to the business, to become skill- 
ed in ihc construction of large ocean steamers and their ma- 
chinery, and in their management, without practice? Yet> 
sir, in accordance with the progress of the age, the skill re- 
quired for this business will become as necessary on the seas 
as railroads have already become to displace the mail coach 
and baggage-wagon on the land. I will here introduce a fact 
to show what difficulties have had to be encountered, and 
what large expenses incurred, in carrying out such an under- 
taking as the Collins line. 

The main shaft of a large ocean steamer — a war steamer, 
if you please — was to be made : its length some thirty feet, 
more or less, and its diameter some twenty-four inches. You 
at once see that that was a huge mass of iron. For such a 
work we had no furnace of sufficient dimensions and capacity 
— they were altogether too smalt for such work. Our ham- 
mers were far too light ; and our fires, while burning the sur- 
face of the metal, scarcely warmed the centre. Our best and 
ablest forgers were entirely unacquainted with the process of 
working such a huge mass of metal ; and all, sir — all had to 
learn who undertook to do it — all had to learn by practice. 
Experiment on experiment failed, and resulted in consequent 
heavy losses, until, by costly improvements in the means, the 
artisan, by long and determined perseverance, had learned to 
perfect his work. 

Mr. President, permit me to inquire who is to benefited by 
these experiments, these failures, these losses, this long perse- 
verence, and this final success? The community is, or will 
be, as much benefited by them as those who achieved the suc- 
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cess and paid the cost ; and infinitely more so. And the Gov- 
ernment — yes, sir, the Government — is, or wi!l be, as much 
benefited as the eommunity. And, sir, what I have said of 
this massive shaft is equally applicable to every portion of 
that huge machine— the marine engine — which propels the 
mammoth ocean steamer with such mighty speed across the 
Atlantic, and with which we have beaten the ablest mechanics 
and the best steamships and steam engines of the old world- 
And is this nothing to our Government 1 Is this nothing to the 
people of the United States? 

Mr. President, the period is rapidly approaching when can- 
vass will be a scarce article on the ocean, and when onr 
steamers will constitute our navy. Then it will be found that 
whatever aid our Government may have extended to our mer- 
chant steam marine will not have been lost, inasmuch as, by 
that means, they will have enabled our mechanics and arti- 
sans to render invaluable aid, which they would not have 
been qualified to render without it. 

Sir, the Government of the United States is emphatically 
dependent on the community for talent, ingenuity, and prac- 
tical skill. They have no schools or other institutions for the 
purpose of mechanical instruction ; and when ship-builders, 
engineers, or other mechanics are wanted, the Government, 
like an individual employer, must at all times be compelled 
to seek them where they are to be had. It is certainly, then, 
for the interest of the Government to foster those enterprises, 
by means of which the very talent and skill required for Gov- 
ernment purposes may be the most readily developed and 
most properly disciplined. 

In what school has been reared and qualified a race of the 
best seamen in the world, and among them a fair proportion 
of as bold and skilful navigators as ever trod a quarter-deck 
on the stormy Atlantic? Sir, that school is our eastern fish- 
eries — a business that has long been fostered by the hand of 
the Government by the payment of large sums of money in 
the form of bounty; and these hardy denizens of the ocean 
have returned four-fold to their Government and their country 
for every dollar thus bestowed on them. Our great ocean 
steamers are rare schools for the purpose of turning out first- 
rate practical seamen, practical navigators, practical me- 
chanics, and practical engineers ; and I feel fully assured it is 
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not affirming too much when I say there are no institations' 
in the United States in which all these professions — except 
perhaps those of the seaman and the navigator — can be studied 
to so great advantage, where practical knowledge of a high 
order can be so readily obtained, or where men can become 
so well qualified to discharge the duties of those professions, 
as on board those steamers. And, sir, is this nothing to our 
Government? — nothing to our country? Is it a matter of 
trivial importance to have our naval and merchant marine 
officered and manned bj' the best seamen, navigators, and en- 
gineers in the world? Is it a matter of no moment to this 
Government and this people to know that they have at their 
call mechanics who are capable of beating the world in the 
construction and equipment of ships, either for peace or war? 
Is it a matter altogether unimportant that, in case of war with 
a foreign nation, we can fill our ships with men reared in such 
a school, instead of those picked up here and there, without 
training, without experience, and without practical know- 
ledge? Sir, I consider the question before the Senate as one 
that bears directly on this important subject. On its face it 
is a proposition to aid the Collins line of steamers, but, prac- 
tically, I look upon it as one in which the Government and 
the country are deeply interested, for the reasons I have 
stated. 

Mr, President, the honorable Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Hunter) has taken the ground that aid is in this instance, 
called for merely to enable the proprietors of the Collins tine 
of steamers to keep np a ruinous competition with a foreign 
line, in a trial trip of speed on the ocean ; and as the Collins 
line has not yet been able to sustain itself, he has come to 
the conclusion that it never can do so. Such being the case, 
he seems to think that, the sooner the business is given up to 
the Cnnard line, the better. Further : he thinks also that, the 
business being a losing one, the more of it the Cnnard line 
does, the sooner that Ime will be ruined. I do not think, sir, 
that the honorable gentleman, in coming to these conclusions, 
manifested his usual depth of thought, or clearness and force 
of argument. Sir, were these conclusions correct, and had a 
line of conduct been pursued in conformity with them with 
regard to our manufactures, not a yard of cloth, nor a ton 
of iron, would have been manufactured in this country. At 
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lirst, and for a long time, it was a losing business in this 
country ; and, to carry the honorable gentleman's conclusions 
out, our manufacturers ought tu give the entire business to 
the foreign manufacturers at once, in order to involve them in 
speedy ruin. 

Every one acquainted with the history of manufactures in 
this country well knows that those manufactures — especially 
that of iron, and that of cotton by machinery — were encour- 
aged by bonuses and exclusive privileges, bestowed by the 
governments of the several States in which the were situated. 
Thus early did our ancestora deem it a matter of great public 
importance to encourage private enterprise for the public 
good, against foreign competition. But, sir, none of these 
enterprises were at first able to sustain themselves, even with 
the legislative patronage they received. One after another 
they all failed, and retired from the field of competition T 
And why was this 1 Simply because in this country the busi- 
ness was an untried experiment. It failed, as experiments, 
subsequently successful, frequently do at first, for the want 
of that skill which is to be acquired only by means of ex- 
perience and practice. 

Mr. President, suppose our manufacturers had finally 
adopted the couclusion arrived at by the honorable Senator 
from Virginia, and because their business had hitherto been 
a losing one given it up entirely into the hands of the foreign 
manufacturer, with the view of working his speedy ruin, 
what would have been the result^ The foreign manufactu- 
rer would have retained the monopoly. He would have ruled 
our markets, and he would have exacted and extorted from 
us prices at least fifty per cent., and in many cases a hundred, 
above what we are now required to pay. To the fixed de- 
termination and indomitable perseverance of our mechanics, 
operatives, and manufacturers to compete with foreign skill, 
aided by protective duties, are due the invaluable improve- 
ments that have been made in all branches of manufactures, 
and the great reduction in prices that has taken place. This 
view of the subject in most of its bearings is equally appli- 
cable to the question now before the Senate. 

In the enterprise of steam navigation on the ocean, Great 
Britain was many years ahead of us. Her first experiments 
were partial, and some of them total, failures. So have some 
of ours been, not excepting even some made by our Govern- 
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ment. But by the time we had commenced in the same line 
of business, it had called to its aid in Great Britain the best 
scientific skill and knowledge in the world, and their power- 
ful energies have been concentrated on the mighty work be- 
fore tbem. After years of trial and toil they succeeded : 
and it was not till the proprietors of the Collins line had 
projected their gigantic enterprise that any attempt at all to 
be compared with that of the British company had been 
made in America. We had, to be sure, multitudes of steam 
engines, and fleets of steamboats, and few, very few, steam- 
ships ; but among the whole there was no one to serve as a 
model or a guide for the construction and equipment of a steam- 
ship such as the object required or the nature of the contract 
with the Government demanded. Suppose the ships already 
built, there were no facilities adequate to the construction of 
their immense engines. Al! was to be created, sir, at an 
enormous expense of time, skill, and money — all was created. 
By long and determined perseverance the mechanical skill 
and ingenuity were found equal to the emergency. Practi- 
cally the experiment has proved eminently successful. But 
so great has been its cost, and so powerful the rivalry, that 
hitherto it has not rewarded its projectors and proprietors as 
such a noble enterprise should. In this dilemma, the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia advises those proprietors to re- 
linquish the business to their rivals as the speediest means of 
bringing ruin on those rivals. We will examine this proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, to relinquish the Collins line would be pre- 
cisely what the Cunard line particularly desires. To compel 
the Collins line to withdraw fcom its route is precisely what 
the Cunard line is attempting to do. Such a result once ac- 
complished, and the business becomes a monopoly in the 
hands of the proprietors of that line. They can then have 
their own way, regulate prices to suit themselves, and not 
only sustain their line by means of their business, but enrich 
their company. To this end, together with a pride of feeling, 
they have formed the determination that no American line 
to rival theirs shall traverse the same route. True to this 
determination, and well knowing that the British Government 
will sustain them, they have adopled that petty species of 
competition which has long been practised to an extent inju- 
rious to all parties, and ruinous to some, between rival steam- 
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boats and stage coacbes in this country. In other words, the 
British line has determined, cost what it may, to drive the 
Collins line from the ocean. The Collins line, or its proprie- 
tors, though strong in wealth, cannot compete with the Lords 
of the Admiralty, with the British treasury at their command; 
and the question is, as our neighbors on the other sido of the 
Atlantic seem unwilling that we should run a line of steam- 
ers to one of their ports, whether we will or will not do it at 
any rate. To do it, sir, some further Government aid must 
be granted for the present. Without such aid, the enterprise 
must be relinquished, and we must be reduced to an absolute 
dependence on Great Britain for all the facilities required by 
the Government and the people of this country by means of 
steam navigation between our own ports and those of Great 
Britain. But, sir, the honorable gentleman does not believe 
it requires the aid asked for to enable the Collins line to go 
on. I need take up no more time in reply to this point than 
to say, and which is the fact, that the stock of the company 
can now be purchased in the market, in any quantity, at a 
discount of fifty per cent, from par. This simple fact will be, 
to every man at all acquainted with business, a full and suf- 
ficient reply to all argument based on calculation which may 
be intended to show that this line can continue in operation 
without the aid which this amendment is intended to afford. 
In order to show, sir, that the proprietors of this line and the 
citizens of New York wish for no monopoly, I am authorized 
to say that one million of dollars of the stock of the com- 
pany will be sold at par, if wanted, to the citizens of any State 
in the Union, should this amendment prevail. 

Mr, President, the honorable Senator from Virginia has 
characterized this competition as a mere trial of speed on the 
ocean. Sir, I have shown that it embraces much more than 
this. But, sir, no doubt this has had much to do with it ; and, 
in my own opinion, the gratification of a high and honorable 
feeling of national pride is worth something to a Government 
and a country. Up to the period of the war of 1812 the Ame- 
rican people had almost unanimously yielded their assent to 
the oft-reiterated boast that "Britannia rules the waves." 
That war afforded some practical data that cast some doubts 
on the legitimacy of the claim in a naval point of view. Our 
clipper ships have increased those doubts; and the superior 
speed of the little yacht America and our Collins steamers 
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over any vessels of their description ever constructed ia 
Great Britain has set the miitter at rest. And can it be mat- 
ter of surprise that the American people, who have been so 
long, constantly, and bitterly taunted by the English for their 
supposed inferiority in everything, should manifest some de- 
gree of national pride at thesn demonstrations? Is it not an 
amiable, patriotic feeling? It is not wonderful then, that 
they, the people, should expect, and, sir, they will expect, that 
some aid should be rendered to this line of steamers which, at 
such a heavy cost, and at so much loss, has achieved the 
greatest victory, whether of war or peace, that was ever 
achieved on Ihe ocean — a victory, not of brute force, but of 
science and skill. 

Mr. President, I ask if the Government and the cotmtry 
gain nothing by this enterprise? The vast improvements in- 
troduced by (his company into steam machinery for sea-going 
purposes, and also into the vessels themselves, are invaluable, 
and worth more, vastly more, to the country than all the aid 
the company has heretofore received from the Government 
and that now solicited by them. Certainly such an enterprise 
does, on the score of the public good, demand some reward 
for all the sacrifices it has cost. 

Sir, whether this line of steamers will or will not, with the 
aid now asked for, be able to sustain itself, is a question which 
time only can definitely answer. For my own part, 1 should 
think it would. The proprietors are good business men ; and 
they, together with those engaged in managing and navigat- 
ing these ships, will, of course, be learning every day, by 
means of practice, where improvements can be made and ex- 
penditures reduced ; and, by a truly business-like and econom- 
ical line of conduct, I believe the experime;it will finally be 
found profitable, as it has most assuredly proved successful as 
to speed and safety. As an American citizen and an Ameri- 
can mechanic, I fee!, in common with my fellow-citizens, 
proud of the Collins line, and hope it may be sustained. Sir. 
I see no necessity for the apprehension expressed by the hon- 
orable gentleman from Virginia, that aid now rendered shall 
become a precedent for the future action of Congress. Con- 
gress will hereafter, as now, should such a question come up, 
act on the necessity, the justice, or the expediency of the case, 
without regard to precedent. These ships are partially in the 
employment of the Government — on them the Government 
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has a lien — and, whenever the exigencies of the case may re- 
quire, they will be converted exclusively to the Government 
service. Shall we, then, under such circumstances, withhold 
the aid required, and thus second the efibrts of its foreign 
competitors to crush the enterprise at once, and thus deprive 
the Government and the country of tlie invaluable services of 
the finest and best line of steamships in the world? Sir, I 
hope not. It would mortify me, and so it would, I am cer- 
tain, the great body of our citizens, to witness such a result. 
The honorable Senator, however, does not seem to loolc wilh 
a great deal of regret on the apprehended failure of the Col- 
lins line. Let it go down, he says, and by advertising we can 
have vessels as fleet as theirs, lor a great deal less money. 
That the Government, by going into the market, and dickering, 
as the cant phrase is, with steamship owners, might obtain 
vessels for less money, is altogether likely; but whether 
equally fleet, is another question. They do not exist nowi 
neither in this country nor any other. But, sir, the prudent 
man looks at the quality of an article as well as the price. 
You may procure vessels at much cheaper rates; but what 
will be their quality? You will not find those that have 
been built under the eye of the Government agent, and in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of a Government contract. 
They may be good vessels. They may be safe vessels. Who 
will know, and who is to hazard the trial? Besides, sir, shall 
we exercise no magnanimity — no justice? True, sir, the 
Government has fulfilled the contract to its letter with this 
company, and paid all that was stipulated— all that was 
asked. But what then? Will the Government drive a hard 
bargain with its citizens; and, because they happened to 
make a miscalculation, compel them either to relinquish 
their contract, after having made enormous sacrifices in 
struggles for its fiulfillment, or to fulfil it at a sacrifice still 
greater. 1 trust not — I trust the Government has more mag- 
nanimity.more justice, more honor than to suffer such aresult, 
I hope the aid to prevent it will be cheerfully afforded, and 
that this company will receive the encouragement and sup- 
port they so richly merit. 

But, sir, the honorable gentleman from Virginia went still 
further. He assumed that, in case the aid now asked for was 
granted, Congress would lie under obligation to extend similar 
aid, if required, to companies in any and every other port 
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formed for similar purposes. Sir, I cannot see the force of 

this argument. My own impression has been that Congress 
possessed some discretionary powers not exactly limited by 
precedents. The object in view in this case seems to me to 
tpst thoroughly our steam communication with England, the 
ablest mechanic power in the world, and in which attempt 
we necessarily come in competition with her own steamships, 
for the satisfaction and beneiit of our whole country. By 
the result of this trial people in all the ports in our country 
will be ruled. Those who would wish to engage in this busi- 
ness are as much interested in having this experiment carried 
out as are the proprietors of this line. Should the experi- 
ment fail of success, then, of course it must he abandoned, 
and others would not be very ambitious to renew it. Should 
it succeed, uo further aid would be required; and thus the 
people everywhere will learn the result without the further 
sacrifice of either private or public means. But there is still 
another important feature of the case to be considered, 

Mr. President, can any other company come here under 
similar circumstances with those connected with the Collins 
line, and present similar claims? I believe not. The gentle- 
men constituting this company have invested in their noble 
steamers the amount of very nearly three millions of dollars. 
These ships have been regularly run at a continual heavy loss, 
in the fulfilment of the company's contract with the Govern- 
ment; and without some additional compensation for their 
services to the Government, their operations must cease, and 
the immense capital invested be very much impaired, if not 
lost. I believe it a case without a parallel in this countrj' ; and 
whenever another like it may come up here, it will be time 
enough to meet it. These facts would be suiHcient to justify 
me in my own mind in voting for the relief asked for in this 
case ; but I have others, if possible, more potent still. I refer, 
sir, to the contract between the Government and this company. 

The Government required vessels of great strength and bur- 
den, capable of being converted into ships-of-war when re- 
quired. The mail and passenger service required speed. 
Hence the company had to secure both objects. The ships 
are much heavier than would have been required for the mail 
and passenger service. Therefore they cost more than they 
world otherwise have done, required much heavier and more 
powerful engines, and are propelled and navigated at a much 
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heavier expense. All these items combined malie up the sum 
total of the extra expenses for which the appeal is now made 
to the justice as well as magnanimity of Congress. The pro- 
prietors of the line say, and I have no doubt truly, that, in 
building their vessels so much stronger and heavier than ihey 
would otherwise have done in carrying out their contract with 
the Government, and thereby incurring a greatly increased 
expense in constructing, equipping, and sailing, they acted in 
conformity with the wishes and instructions of the Navy De- 
partment. All this has been done by them in good faith ; and 
after this, for them, in the face of a ruinous competition by a 
foreign line, sustained by a foreign Government, to be com- 
pelled to run their ships at a tremendous sacrifice to them- 
selves, in the Government service, is, in my view, a flagrant 
violation of the principles of justice and equity. 

Mr, President, during the discussion of this amendment, the 
amount paid per annum, or per trip, by the British Govern- 
ment to the Cunard line, has been stated and spoken of by 
way of comparison with the amount paid by our own Gov- 
ernment to the Collins line. I have also made the statement, 
the truth of which will appear self-evident, that the cost of 
construction, equipment, and navigating the steamers of the 
Collins line had been greatly enhanced by reason of their ex- 
cess of strength and tonnage over what would have been re- 
quired for ordinary mail and passenger service alone. And 
the additional strength and tonnage were given to these ves- 
sels to fit them for war vessels. And, sir, I am now prepared 
to show, from^the statement I hold in my hand, that the amount 
paid to the Collins line, will not be, all things considered, in- 
cluding what is contemplated in the amendment before the 
Senate, quite equal to the amount paid to the Cunard line. 

The Cunard line has seven ships, the aggregate tonnage of 
which is 13,253 tons. These ships cross the Atlantic eighty- 
five times per year, or rather what is equivalent to eighty-iive 
trips for one ship. This makes the total tonnage worked 
across the Atlantic, in the eighty-five trips, 148,750 tons. For 
this service they receive from the British Government, in 
round numbers, $856,820— making $5 75 per ton. The Col- 
lins line has four ships, of an aggregate of 13,702 tons, which 
cross the Atlantic fifty-two times per annum, or perform a 
service equal to fifty-two trips for one vessel. The amount 
to be paid by this amendment, and what is now paid, is 
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S85S,000, cr $4 83 per ton, and a fraction less than twenty 
per cent, bolow what is paid by the British Government to 
the Cunard line. 

I have also a statement to which I desire to advert : 
"Id the Lonilon Times of the 10th of March occurs the following Etatemetlt, 
which, though part only uf it relates directly to Ihe suhject under consideration, vie 
give (ntire for the benefit of Buch of our commercial readers as may feel an interest 
in looking over a. complete tshle of the ocean mail service of Great Britain for the 
coming jear! 

'"ThB following table, partly coni[)ilet] from a parliamentary paper, will show 
the estimate for Ihe poet office packet service for the coming year, as compared with 
that for the twelve months which will terminate on the Slh of April. The in- 
crease in the contracts last year was £98, 135, and now we haie a further augmen- 
tation of £61,863, caused chieDy by an enlarged allowaaee to the Cunard line for 
aitditioiial service, the eitension of the West India c ntraet to Braz I ^nd the es- 
tabtlehinent of new lines to Africa aad Australia. On the other hand there is a 
diminution of £4,300 in the expense of Queen's tesseU employed and the in- 
crease upon the aggregate total is therefore reduced to £60 6' i 



To and from — 



Liverpool and Tste of Man , 

}folyhead and Kingstown 

Aheideen and Lerwick 

t:Jonthampton and Channel Islands. 
England and Hamburg, aad England 

andKotlerdam 

Southampton. Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, 

Cadiz, and Gibraitsr. 

Liverpool aad Halifax, and Boston 

and Liverpool, and New York.. . 
Halifax, Bermuda, and St. Thomas'^ 

and Halifax and St. John's, New 

foundland 

Southampton and West Indie? 

Southampton, Brazil, and Bueno 

Caltaa and Valparaiso 

Plymouth and Cope of (rood Hope. 
England and West CoaEt of Africa. 

England and Auslrulia 

England and Alexandria 

Alexandria and Gey tool 

Suez and Calcutta, £115,000; less 

T-ieths, payable by East India 

Company, £51,313 

Ceylon and Hong Kong. £45,000; 

less, as above £10,688 

Bombay, (proportion paid to E: 

India Company) 

Allowances of Government agents 

board the contract packets 



City of Dublin.... 
S.'w'Ra'ilvi^ay'.'..'! 
General Steam... . 
Peninsular and Oriental. 
Cunard 



20,500 
146,000 



Royal Mail 30,000 

Pacific ] 

Greneral Screw. 

AustraliHO I 

Peninsular and Oriental.! 
Hall, Brothers 



H.-IOO 
36,000 
32,500 



Peninsular and Oriental. 64,61^ 
Peninsular and Oriental. 35,31 



64,688 
35,313 
)0 50,000 
(3 9,385 
17 £737,425 
'1 83,071 
. £87H,1SS: £809,48:1 
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The Cunard line receives, it will be seen, for 1852 . £171,364 
While it received for 1851 145,000 



Making an increase of £26,364 

Equal to 1131,820 

The amount now received by the Cunard line is §856,820— 
being within less than $2,000 of what is asked for by Mr. 
Collins. 

But, Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Virginia has 
said that these steamers were not fit for war steamers, as he 
had been informed by naval gentlemen, whose judgment was 
to be relied on, Well, sir, suppose this statement to be cor- 
rect, it would weigh nothing in the argument. On the other 
hand, should these steamers prove the best war vessels in the 
world, their owners could not claim the credit of it. If they 
are totally unfit to be incorporated into the navy, it is no fault 
of theirs. They were built under the directions of persons 
appointed by the proper authorities to act for the Government. 
The company furnished the means, and the instructions from 
the Navy Department were carried out. If, then, the ships 
were to prove utterly worthless for war purposes, why should 
we biame their owners, and compel them to suffer the loss? 

No. 1. 

New Vork, January 19, 18*8. 
Sih; Having aUered Ihe dimensions of the mail steamers lo be bailt bj myself 
and my asBociates. aa per contract dated Isl November last, under a law of Con- 
gress passed 3d March last, entitled "An act providing for the building and equip, 
ment of foHr naval steamerB," I beg lease lo wail on you with a specification for 
building (he same, which 1 trust will meet your approval; and if so, jou will please 
sutstituteit for schedule "A," now attached to the contract. 
Yours, very respectfuQj, 



To Hon. J, Y. MisoN, Sec. N^avy, WiLshinglon. 



B. K. COLLINS. 



No. S. 

NiVT DErlKTMENT, WiSHlSGTOK, JawuiTy 36, 1848. 

S[H: I received a letter dated at New York on the 19lh ioslanl, without agna- 
turc, enclosing a " specification " for the building of the New York and Liverpool 
mail sleamert for E. K. Collins and his associates. This paper being signed by 
<rourG«lf, it is presumed the communication was made by you. The subject has 
been referred lo the Bureau of Construction for opinion, and, upon the recommen- 
dation of Commodore Sldnner, the dimensions and specifications for building the 
mail steamers under the act of 3d Mitch last, above referred to, are approved by 
the department, 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
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No. 3. 

New Yobk, February 10, 1848. 
Sin; Your letter of the 2Bth vilt. was duly received. The unsiened letter* 
therein referred to, 1 hand you herewith, tigncd. My Bpeciii cation a for building 
the steamers, as mentioned in joura of the a6th, having been aewptetl, I am pro- 
greasing in Iheir building with aa much speed as prudence diflatea, watching 
strictly ihe InteresI of Ihe Government and the owners, which interests I think in- 

I wilt thank you at an early day to appoint a nasal constructor to Buperintend 
their eonstruclion in conformity to the law. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

E. K. COLLINS. 
To Hon. J. Y. Misotf, Sec. Navy, Washington.. 

No. 4. 

Nayt Dr.i'AitTJtEST, February 14, 1848. 

Sin; Your letter of Ihe lOlli instant, with the enclosure, haa been received, and 

Captain Wm. Skiddy, of New York, has been appointed naval constructor lor the 

purpoae of superintending the conBtrucIion of the steamers to be built under the 

act of Congress of March 3, 1847, 

I am, respeclinlly, your obedient servant, 

J. Y. MASON. 
To E. K. CoLiiss, esq., New York. 

The contract referred to in the first of these letters contains 
the following: 

" That nheteas (he said Collins and hia associates submitted (o the Poalmasler 
General, on the sixth of March, Anno Domini eishteen hundred and forty-aiir, 
proposals to carry the United Stales mail between New York and Liverpool twice 
each month during eight months of the year, and once a month during the other 
(our months, for the sum of three bundreJ and eighty-live thousand dollars per an- 
num, payable quarter yearly, and for this purpose proposed to build five sleamahips 
of not less than two thousand tons measurement, and of one thousand horse-power 
eaii, to be built for great speed, and sufficiently strong for war purposes." 

SchetJuIe A states the " intended size of said steamships 

about 3,000 tons." 
In this connexion I will introduce the following: 

Abstract of letters written by Commodore Perry and Captain 
William Skiddy, in reference to the Collins line of steam- 
ships, to the Secretaries of the Navy. 
Commodore Pevrj', in his letter, dated February 18th, 1852, 

addressed to the Hon, William A. Graham, Secretary of the 

Navy, says : 

"That the following named Atlantic steamships may be converted, by slight alte- 
rations, into war-steamers of the first class — of Collins line, the Atlantic, Pacific, 
Arctic, and Baltic 

"According to my calculations, the cost of the conversion of either of the before 
mentioned vessels, exclusive of armaments, repair of machinery, &c., would not, 
or certainly ought not to coat for each steamer over SSO,000, and it could readily 
be done for this at any of our navy yards. With respect to the description and 
weight of their respective armaments, I am clearly of the opinion that the lirst class 
steamers already named could easily carry four ten-inch Paixhan guns on pivots, 
two forward and (wo ail, of the weight of those in the Hississippi, and ten S-inch 
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CommctfJore Perry continues, and says : 

" That in the general operations of a maritlmB war, they woulJ rKmiar good ser- 
vice, B'ld eapeoially would Uiey be useful, frirni thnir greal apeeil, as despatch ves- 
sels, snil foe the traosporlation of troops, always capable of attack and dcl'ence, and 
of overhaul in 5; or escaping from an enemy. 

"The Adjnlio, Pacific, Baltic, and Arctic, have all been built, inspected, and 
received by the Navy Department." 

Commodore Perry adds to this letter a note, and s;iys : 

" That an ocean steamer of 3,000 tons is of the raaiimum dimensions for safe- 
ty and eiSciency, whether for war or commercial purposes." 

And this is the precise measurement of the Collins steam- 
ships. 

In another note he says: 

"That the host practical relative pnncr of engines to tonnane for ocean steamers 
is one nominal horse power to every three tons of tonnage, custom-house measure- 

And this is the precise ratio of power used in the Collins 
steamships. 

Commodore Perry, in his letter to the Hon. John Y. Mason, 
Secretary of the Navy, dated .lanuary 30, 1849, says: 

" In accordance with my instructions from the department, I have carefully ei- 
amined the vessels (Atlantic and Pacific) at present under construction and equip- 
ment, and in comparing them with the precise sUpula^ona, I find some few devia- 
tions. The contract of E. K. Collins and his associates is in progress of comptelion. 
Two ships (the Atlantic and Padfic) are nearly ready, or quite ready for launching, 
and (heir engines and boilers are sufficiently advanced for commencing the work of 
putting them on board. As the contract with Mr. Collins does not refer to any 
particular vessel as a guide for a model or manner of construclion of his shipB, he 
has availed himself of the best material at command, and of his woll known judg- 
ment and experience in ship -building, and in producing two very superior sea 

Commodore Perry say.s, according to the statement of Cap- 
tain William Skiddy, "that the ships are better fastened than 
was contracted for," and adds : 

" The several conlraols provide that all of these steamers shall be so constructed 
as to be easily converted into war-steamers, should the government eicrcise the 
right of taking them ii>lo their public service. 

" Steamers are more easily armed than sail vessels, inasmuch as the^ have 
greater space on deck for pivot guns, possessing as they do greater facilities of mo- 
lion, and consequent choice of position, and very little time would be reijuired in 
arming and equipping them for war service." 

Commodore Perry concludes this official statement as fol- 
lows : 

"The undertaking is one of great magnitude for individual enterprise, and of 
momentous character to the commercial interests of the country — an undertaking 
alike credilable to the liberal views of the Government and the public spirit of the 
contractors, and reflecting honor and credit upon both contracting parUes. 
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" They (the steamships) will all haTB the merit of posaeeaing the great eBsentials 
or capacity, buoyancy, and fleelneas, snd capability of carrying effective armaments ; 
and if taken for their estimated worth at the time of the transfer, the GovBrnment 
will be the gainer, at a perioil of emergent want for eucli vessels." 

Captain William Skiddy writes to " Commodore Perry, gen- 
eral superintending agent for the United States ocean mail 
steamers," on the 21st of January, 1849, as follows: 

*' I have received yoar communication of the 18th inst., requesting information 
reapecting the construction and equipment of (he United States mail steameiB built 
and building in this port (Nen York) andei my inspection. 

"Mi. E. K. Collins* specifications and agreements with the Gfrvcrnment call 
for much less than bas been executed, such aa iron diag:onal framing only one nay ; 
whereas they are double, crossing each other at right angles, and well bolted to tim- 
hersand liveled together; also the filling in amidships has been eiteaded llie wbole 
length of the ships, nith many other additions. 

"These ships have great buoyancy, flat broad floors extended well forward and 
aft, with sharp enda, and are considered beautiful models. They have spacious 
deck room, and could carry guns of the largest calibre on the gun or middle deck. 

"Theae ships can all, in OBaeof emergency, be converted into fast war steam- 
ers. They would by law be received by appraisement on their original coat and 
their efficiency as to strength and materials j the necessary alteration included 
would cost Iha GovemnienC much less — perhaps one half of the amount required 
to build or purchase for the occaMon. 

" In case of a war, these ace the only shipa of sufficient strength and ^le in the 
United States that could be converted into war steamers." 

Commodore Perry, April 9, 1850, writes to the Hon. W. B. 
Preston, Secretary of the Navy, thus : 

"The models of the ocean mail steamers, built under the recent act of Con- 
gress, whether for the navy or mail service, may be considered aseieellent. 

'• Eiperience has shown that the best general proportions for a war steamer with 
side-wheels are sii times the breadth for the length and two thirds the breadth for 
the depth." (By a aingalar coincidence, this is the eiact size of the Collins ateam- 

" The highest probable speed that can with known machinery be given to com- 
mercial steameiH of 1,500 tons, and carrying fourteen days fuel, and embracing an 
aggregate of voyages across the Atlantic, perhaps lOJ knots per hour has been the 
aveiaRB. 

" The aggregate of voyages across the Atlantic by the Collins steamships show 
that 12 knots prr hour has been the average. 

" The mail steamers of Howlaiid & Aspinwall, and of E. K. Collins, esq., can 
be easily converted into war steamers. 

"These vessels, with little strengthening of the decks, can be made to carry 
each a few guns of heavy calibre, and may be rendered useful to convoy and in 
the transportation of troops, &,c. The use of steamships in our future naval ope- 
rations must inevitably change in a great degree the art of naval war." 

Captain Wm. Skiddy, on the ISthof February, 1852, writes 
to the Hon. Wm. A. Graham, Secretary of the N&vy, thus : 

" I herewith acknowledge your commonicalion of the lOth instant to Com. M, 
C. Perry and myself, relative to the United Stales mail sleamers built under con- 
tract with the Navy Department, and others carrying the mails of the United 
States. 

"These ships (Atlantic, Pacific, Baltic, and Arctic) are not suitable for imme- 
diate war purposes, but can be made efficient in four or six weeks, and the cost of 
these alterations would not euceed for each ship {15,000 or S30,000. They 
would then be relieved of about one hundred and fifty tons weight, or nearly 
double the weight of guns and carriages, and would then have ' 
water and wind, adding in increase to ^eir already great speed." 
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The Hon. Wm, A. Graham, the present Secretary of the 
Navy, on the 20th of March, 1862, writes to the Hon. Wm. U. 
King, President of the Senate, in reply to a resolution for in- 
formation in relation to contracts for the transportation of the 
mail by steamships between New York and California, on the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, as follows: 

"It U resp«ctru[]y suggeEled lliat a limiled nnmber of them, (steamehips,) eni' 
ployed in time of peace in llie transpotlation of tbe mails, would be found a most use- 
ful resource of the Government on the breaking out of war. 

" In conformity to the standards rfquited by these contracla, thpir readinesa to ba 
lieei! at the shortcBt notice, their capacity as (laneports for goods and munilions of 
war, and theii great celerity of motion, enabling them to oi'erhaul merchantmen, 
and at the aame time lo escape ctuisers, mould render them terrible as guerillBs of 
the ocean, if fitted nilh such armaments as could be readily put upon them in their 
present coudilion." 

But, sir, what are the properties necessary for a war steamer 1 
Speed is undoubtedly one. In point of speed what other sea- 
going steamers equal those of the Collins line? None, sir i 
none. They have beat the world and stand confessed without 
a rival on the ocean. The want of speed, therefore, cannot 
be among the supposed delinquencies of these ships. Great 
strength is another necessary property. Well, sir, I hazard 
nothing in saying the strength of no ship in the American 
navy has been so severely tested as the strength of these 
steamers. In gales of wind, when sailing vessels are lying 
to, and merely breasting the force of the waves, these ships 
are urging their way ahead wtlh the mighty force of their 
powerful engines, perhaps at the rate of eight or ten miles 
per hour, and thus increasing the resistance, and consequent 
strain, to at least two-fold, compared with the sailing vessel. 
Yet, in this war of elements, they have never suffered. 

Again, Mr. President : consider the enormous power of the 
engines by which these steamers are propelled. Each of 
these engines is of the calculated power of fifteen hundred 
horses, operating directly on the ship itself, as the fulcrum of 
the mighty lever by which she is driven through the waves. 
Every stroke of the piston is felt, sir, from stem to stern — 
from plankshear to keel — in every plank, in every timber, and 
in every fibre. Why, sir, one of these engines exerts a power 
sulficient to propel a ball of the weight of fifteen hundred 
pounds, with a velocity of thirty-three thousand feet per min- 
ute — a body which, taking the velocity into the account, would 
demolish the largest vessel that ever floated. The recoil of 
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ten of the largest batteries in the world would not exercise so 
much strain on one of these steamers as does the power of 
her enormous engines. And yet, sir, with the buffeting of the 
waves, in gales and storms — with the exertion of all this pro- 
pelling power^ — these gigantic ships, like the ocean rock 
amidst the waves, have withstood, unscathed and unshaken, 
some of the most terrible storms that agitate the Atlanfic. 
Sir, what more perfect test can be given of strength, solidity, 
and seaworthiness than has been applied to these noble ships. 
For myself, I can conceive none. 

But, sir, the honorable Senator now takes up another posi- 
tion. He says that propellers are superior to side-wheel 
steamers for war purposes. In this statement I perfectly 
agree with him, taking it as a general rule. But, sir, propel- 
lers would not answer the purpose of our Government for mail 
steamers. Their speed is not such as the times require. Under 
the Government direction, therefore, these steamers were 
equipped with side-wheels, and without which, however much 
they may take from their value and efficiency for war purposes, 
they would not have been available for the mail service. 
"With the British or Cunard line the case is the same. How- 
ever, sir, the honorable Senator admits we require some side- 
wheel steamers; and, sir, it fortunately happens that in the 
Collins line we have some— that is, we have four side-wheel 
steamers, the best in the world. The honorable Senator, 
however, regrets that the navy and the mercantile marine 
should be united at ail. Sir, the honorable Senator's regrets 
come too late. As far as these steamers are concerned, it has 
already been done; and, in doing it, we have but copied the 
example of the greatest naval power in the world; and I am 
far from apprehensive that any evil will result from the act. 

Mr. President, it does appear to me that not only pride of 
country, but also our mercantile interests demand that this 
line of steamers should not be left to an untoward fate with- 
out at least one more effort of this Government to prevent 
such a result. Sir, the war of 1812 cost this country three 
hundred miliions of dollars. And for what was the war 
waged and prosecuted on our part? It was, sir, to secure our 
rights and promote our commercial interests on the ocean, 
and to cause them to be respected. The great object was 
gained ; and, sir, as an American citizen, 1 thank Heaven that 
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my country has never succumbed to a foreign power. Her 
flag still waves in all its glory, and is respected by every 
civilized nation on earth. Nor would 1 strike our flag of 
commerce. It has achieved a most important though peace- 
ful victory, and I will not give my vote to have it furled, or 
struck to any foreign rival. But, sir, such must be the case 
should we refuse the aid contemplated in this amendment j 
and we must suffer the mortification of descending in the 
scale of commercial enterprise, and, for the want of some 
trifling pecuniary sacrifice, consenting to become second, 
■when we were and might have remained first. 

Sir, the superiority of our immense fleet of sailing vessels 
is already established. Foreign nations, with all their ap- 
parent superior advantages, have been unable to cope with 
us in this species of naval architecture. Our ships traverse 
every sea and unfurl our flag in every port in the world, and, 
wherever ihey appear, command the admiration of all ob- 
servers. In this, our favorite and unequalled line of ocean 
steamers, we have also the evidence that we can excel, young 
as we are in this modern enterprise, all the rest of the world 
even in navigating the ocean by means of steam. To deprive 
us of this cause of triumph, and to prevent us from reaping 
its fruits, it is that those concerned in the British line have 
conspired to drive the ships of our American line from Its 
route. This effected, and you suffer the spirit of enterprise 
concerned in the business to be crushed ; and it will be a long 
time before it can again be aroused to action. On the other 
band, encourage and sustain it, and but a few years will have 
elapsed ere we shall have a fleet of steamships traversing the 
ocean in ever direction, giving much greater facilities to com- 
merce than it ever yet enjoyed, and greatly facilitating our 
communication with ail parts of the world. Besides this, sir, 
our superiority in this matter being fully established, and uni- 
versally known, as it will be, what is to prevent us from ob- 
taining a large share of that lucrative business, now monopo- 
lized by Great Britain, of building steamships for olher na- 
tions which lack the skill to build them for themselves ? This 
would be extremely beneficial to our merchants and mechan- 
ics, and in fact to ail classes in the community. 

Mr. President, the increase of our steam-marine would also 
make heavy draughts on our immense coal fields. From 
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Ohio, from Indiana, from Kentucky, from Virginia, from Penn- 
sylvania, and wherever coal is found, it may be transported 
to all our seaports, from Portland to New Orleans, and at 
every port it would meet with a ready sale. If all these in- 
terests are of any importance in our view, let us unite to 
promote them by lending a helping hand to the company 
which solicits it, and whose noble ships, I trust, are destined 
to become the nucleus of a numerous fleet, all equally ex- 
cellent. 

Mr. President, I cannot permit myself to close these re^ 
marks without paying a well-merited compliment to the gen^ 
tlemanly proprietors of the celebrated Collins line of steam- 
ers, equalled by none that float on the bosom of the ocean. 
Sir, these gentlemen certainly deserve well of their country. 
With a degree of munificence seldom equalled they have ex- 
pended their money without stint on an object truly national, 
and by the result have placed our country ahead of all others, 
in point of practical success, with respect to steam naviga- 
tion on the ocean, and thus wrested the palm of victory from 
the brow of that mighty naval power which has claimed for 
centuries to be the mistress of the seas. More than this, sir : 
the millions they have expended, and by which they have not 
profited themselves, have gone to reward honest industry and 
mechanical science and skill. They have probably in this 
way done more for the working portion of the community 
and the cause of steam navigation than a like number of 
men in the same length of time have ever done before in the 
United States; and, whatever may be the ultimate fate of 
their enterprise, on which they have expended so much mo- 
ney, they are now honored, and will long be remembered 
with honor, for their noble work — -a work that has opened a 
new era in the history of steam navigation, the efiects of 
which will be seen and felt for generations yet unborn. 
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SPEECH 



HON. SOLON BORLAND, 



OF ARKANSAS, 



AGAINST THE COLLINS LINE OF STEAMERS, 



SPECIAL LEGISLATION—THE DOCTRINE OF PROTECTION- 
AND ALL MONOPOLIES. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
MAY 13 AND 17, 1852. 



fflliig wiUi the first charier of the United States Bank, and ascending through the whole 

■s of minor monsters and monopoliea to this model contract with llie Collins line, vary 

ta aspect, and disguise it as you will, the principle you violate is the same, and 

the evil you do is of the same general character, only less or more in pro- 

poitioij to Ihe degree of force you move it with. This is — it must 

be so, if God governs his universe by Uws." — Pi^e 19. 



WASHINGTON: 

RINTED AT THE CONGRESSIOKAL GLOBE OFFICE. 

1852. 
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enitinsllieSDlliorjnii 



For ftdditionM conwaearioii fbr LAcreatlDg the Iranaport- 
atiOD of the tlntied SutoB mait lietween New York and 
Liieriionl, In the GolKns Hoe of atcHiners, to (wenlf-ajl 
nips perannun,Hsncb Untes aa Bhall be rlirecteit by the 
Postmaster GeReml, and fn conlbmiiiy to his Ian annual 



leucfDjE aid I 
9, at the rate 



last to Ae Secreiarj of Ibe Mary, e 

cniued serrieeon tbe dntaf Januaiy, , .. 

asa.OOO ii«r irln. in lieu of Die prCBenl aJlowaiK 
of ja36|SD0: Pravuid, 4'hat U lUall be in Ihi 
Congress lU anytiDiB after the Qcstda; of Janoa 

herein ptonded ftr" . "* 

Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. pRKsieENT: II was not my wish 
(ion taspfakatB.ll upoiiihia delicieticf bill, further 
than to vote ay or nay upon Ihe varioua if 
which compose it, ss they migiit be severally 
mitted to the Senate. And if others, on both sides 
of (he Chamber, had not debated it at auch length, 
and in such a way as some have done, I should 
certainly now renialn silent. But t)ie discussion 
has been ao ej^tended and elaborate, and especially 
the amendment in farorof the Collins line of oci 
steamers, now under consideration, has been ad' 
cated by its friends so urgetitly and upon auch 
grounda, that I deem it a duty, which I owe t 
myself and those 1 represent, to record my view 
OD the other side. 

In thus recording what I call my views, it is nc 
because they ore nig views, and mine alone, that 
wish to declare them. Sach a reason could not- 



views are, in the lirst place, founded upon /acts; 
and, in the second place, are in accordance with 
those principles of legislation and those maxims 
of political economy which have so long been held 
to be sound and sacred by the political party to 
which I belong. And, further, because I have 
not found those principles and maxims sustained, 
on this occasion, by some of those under whose 
lead I have heretofore been accustomed to contend 
for them — some whose fortune and whose pleas- 
ure it has heretofore seemed to be to stand in the 
forefront of the battle in their aupport — some 
whose duty and whose interest I had trustingly 
hoped would hold them alike to the faith they had 
GO long and so ably taught, and to the good works 



the principles and the maxims I espouse. I could 
not mean that, while the honorable Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. HCKrlm] is in my eye, and espe- 
cially while the ability and eloquence with which 
he lias resisted this appropriation are so fresh and 
glowing in my memory. And there hare been 
other honorable Senators, newer on this theater, 
who have come to the rescue, and done good ser- 
vice on the same aid''. From their politLca! asso- 
ciations I had not hoped (his of them. But a sense 
of patriotism, superior to that of mere party, has 
lifted them above the barrier of those associations, 
and brought them, battling, to the cause of right, 
and that, too, when the odds are against herj 
when, alas> right is not mtgla upon this field. 1 
honor them for it. Would that we could always 
have them with us. 

What the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Badoer] said of theSenator from Virginia, [Mr. 
HrrSTEtt,) in this connection the other day, was 
well deserved. It is, indeed, true," thatifm num- 
ber he is but one, in force he is a host." I will 
say his valor or his prowess was exaggerated 
Jomparing him with "Achilles upon the plains 
Troy, driving whole battalions before him." 
But, as my honorable friend [Mr. Badoer] has 
sought classic ground for similitudes, I would 
suggest that he need not have stretched his fancy 
so far back into the regions of antiquity as to dis- 
turb the mythical shades of a mythical poet's demi- 
gods. An apter comparison, lapprehend, might 
fouiid in the annals of more reliable history 
ne sis hundred years later, when that Spartan, 
whose name has come down to us as the synonym 
of firmness and devotion, stood almost alone in the 
famed pass of Therm opy lie. And, perhapa, this 
comparison might appear the more striltmg and 
appropriate were it extended a little further. For 
it does seem clear to my mind that if <B<ri( Orttk 
had but proved true to Leonidas, the Persians 
could never have prevailed. The repulse of their 
onslaughts for three auccesive daya had driven 
them back, conquered and desponding; and, in my 
opinion, they never would have renewed the at- 
tack while, with the mountain barriers of the 
Constitution on his right hand and the deep aea 
of good policy on hia left, the bold front and 
trenchant blade of our gallant chief had continued 
lo occupy that " twenty-five feet of ground " over 
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die of the nineteenlh cenuii^," as tor Grecian 
dependence mare than two thousand years ago, 
there has ever been such a thing as stratagem in 
politics lis in war — back ways of approach to an 
American Congress, &a there were secret " moun- 
tain passes " to the rear of the Spartan camp. 
Sir, we are snrraunded — we are beaten I I not 
only see before me the interminable lines of our 
natural enemies, but 1 hear in close proximity, 
and vith painful distinctness behind me, the trami> 
of Bome heavy cohorts we had always deemed our 
friends, now actingin concert with the Jiw niiliimii 
of Persians which Xerxes leads againt us. Ay, 
air, we are attacked in front and rear. And you 
are aware, Mr. President, that in politics as in war, 
it is a fearful hazard lo be attacked in front and 
rear al ^e same time. You remember how even 
the tried valor of Genera! Scott quailed at ila con- 
templation when he went to Mexico. And it is 
very certain that such an attack, as planned by 
Santa Anna, had it been executed by Miiton, would 
hare beaten General Taylor al Buena Visla. 

I repeat, sir, we are surrounded and beaten. I 
see it all— I feel it— I know it. And since, in la- 
menting this calamity, I have been lempted by the 
examp&of my classical friend over the way, [Mr. 
BADGBtt,] far "back into the shadowy land, for in- 
cidents of comparison, he, at least, must bear with 
me while 1 linger there, to lind some likeness of 
myselfto the faithful Eurntaa; for if, like him, in 
conscious weakness, 1 have bidei! at ,i)Jpeniu, and 
kept aloof from my gallant chief while the ene- 
my were all in front, and he seemed able, with his 
single arm, to beat them oif and drive them back; 
yet, now that he is surrounded, anl evidently 
doomed to ThII, I, too, have left that position — 
whence, from" the loop-holes of retreat," I might 
have watched the battle from atar, in silence and 
in safety — and hasten to his side in that hour, 
when, if I cannot bring him aid (o win a triumph, 
I may, at leMt, share with him the martyrdom 
and glory of defeat. For, sir, intuitive and strong 
as are my likings for a iBnJm'iIi(---and in this I am 
every inch a Denioorat — yet, with the principles 
of Democracy I have learned, in part, at least, 
1 and the distinguished Senator from 






*, (but 



shoulJ always be before me,) and which I hi 
ever professed and practiced, I would infinitely 
prefer to record my name upoo your Journal as 
the single one of a fnriom minority against this 
measure, than to be the foremost man of the heavi- 
est majority in favor of it, which that Journal 
could be made to bear. ^mUus Pluto, amicus Sd- 
(To(«, led nuigis aaiua Veritas! — an appropriate 
version of which noble sentiment I adopt, in 
strong, terse old English, from the proud avowal 
of that great American heart, no longer here to 
electrify a listening Senate, but a little way hence, 
paling lis fires before the light of another world, 
and stilling its mighty pulses on the margin of an 
honored grave — 



A sentiment, sir, to which no heart bows with e 

deeper reverence than mine, but which might fall 
with far more fitness and significance, on this occo- 
„on, from other lips. 



Such, Mr. President, is the spirit wliich actu- 
ates me — such the purpose which engages me in 
this discussion. 

In the execution of this purpose, it is not at all 
necessary, nor shall I undertake, to occuf^ the 
whole ground of dispute, or consider every poin l 
of interest it presents. This has already been 
auffitienlly done, and well done, by the honorable 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunter,] whom I 
have acknowledged as my leader on this occasion. 
I shall content myself, therefore, with touching 
a few of the main points upon which the decision 
of the whole ijueslion turns; and even so much, 
not with the slightest expectation of influencing a 
single vote, nor with eten the shadow of a hope 
of turning any man's mind from the fixedness of 
present determination. This is anothercase, and 
It is likely to bea?n;Tn(n-a(ifeonc, of "foregone con- 
clusion. I speak, therefore, for the sole purptwe 
of placing the reasons of my own vote upon the 
record, and that my constituents may see that in 
this instance, as t trust in all others, t have, how- 
ever feebly, yet faithfully, represented their prin- 
ciples and their interests, by asserting my own. 

The original ground upon which the first appro- 
priations were asked and advocated for this line 
of steamers, and the only one upon which their 
advocates seemed then to rely with any confidence, 
vjna the adaptalion of the vessels to " war pur- 
poses" — ay,,sir, that was the term — "war pur- 
poses;" and their incorporation, as the mostim- 
po riant element, alike for economy and efficiency. 



■ system of naval 






We nil well remember how earnesdy and confi- 
dently this was urged and insisted upon, as a 
consideration in its behalf; and no one, I appre- 
hend, will question or deny that it was the con- 
sideration which secured a majority in its favor, 
nnd determined the success of the proposition. 
Upon that ground, alone, I hesitated, and was 
some time in doubt, whether I should support or 
oppose it. My instinctive aversion lo all monop- 
olies, to class legislation in every form, and under 
whatever specious guise it might present itself, 
and to all partnerships between the Government 
and speculators in patriotism, mademe suspicious 
of it at the first, and I was disposed lo reject it 
without much examination. But there I was met 
with ^is attractive and captivating phrase of 
"war purposes." I confess it was very at- 
tractive and captivating to my fancy. I had but 
recently returned from Mexico; and although a 
year and a half in tliat interesting country — one 
third of the lime a prisoner of war — had somewhat 
abated my military ardor, yet it had not "taken 
the starch quite out" o" "" 

" war," and the means 
tion, bore then a spell o , 
doubt not, they do to the marUal spirit of the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Ciss,] which 
I found it diflicult, as it now seems impossible for 
him, to resist. But not only did Ikia attract. I 
was reminded of the wonders which steam, as a 
motive power, had ulreadv worked in commerce 
and the arts; and was pointed to the future, for 
the still greater triumphs it was to achieve in arms. 
The past I was bound to admit — the future I could 
not contradict. I was, further, reminded of our 
expensive naval establishment, which apparently, 
or at least comparatively, useless, though scarcely 
less expensive, in our long intervals of peace, was 
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growing into a subject ofcnrnplaintwith a porl[ 
of the people. This I knew lobe so. Then, bf ; 
wliatseemed a very natural transition, (he import- | 
ance of our Atlantic mails, and th« good policy of , 
having them regularly, and speedily, and econom- 
ically transported bacitand forth across tlieocean, 
were suggested and enlarged upon — I will nolsay 
EKa^geraied, but cerisinly they were not estimated 
at less than their true value. The nrray, so far, 
was attractive, and imposing, and formidable^ 
cerlainly so to one like myself, fresh from a region 
where such things were not familiar, and near to 
the business and appliances of naljonal legislstion. 
" ' ' s needed to make the 
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plied ; and the solution was before me — as ■ 



That was speedily sup- 
s before me — as clear in 



tsletl 



, and- as 



its lines and angles, as I, when a school-boy, and 
'* crammed for an examination." had ever made, 
to blunder through pons mnnorum, on tbe black 
board. E»reka! exclaimed the kind anil skillful 
Palinurus, who had conducted me so far into these 
strange seas, as be opened to my astonished and 
delighted vision the fair harbor of New York, 
crowded with the Collins steamers, each one 



Here, I was toTd, was to be found a pi 
alt the ills complained of, in the way of a useless 
and expensive naval establishment, alike, in peace 
and war, and of deficient mail service; and which, 
at the same time, would prove the very nursery 
and handmaiden, pur extdltrue, of science, litera- 

" ce, and the mechanic arts. TheSen- 

,1 had not 



morality, and religion, to the catalogue of its 
blessings, present and prospective. This panacea 
— this wonder-working, and good-compelling in- 
strumentality — when disclosed, was neither more 
nor leas than to advance Mr. Collins money to build 
his ships, and when they should be built, to pay 
him for transporting in them our mails from New 



York to Liverpool. 



A distinguished medir^l profess 






of animal heat, that " if Che facta i 
foundation for this beautiful theory, were not false, 
the deductions would be irresistible." t^omesuch 
defect, it occurred to me, there possibly might be, 
in this hypothesis of (he Collins tine. For I was 
not, as I am not now, without suspicion that there 
are such things as "false facts in commerce, 
eteamsliipa, and speculation, as well as in the ex- 
perimental science of chemistry. Upon this sus- 
picion I paused, and I also examined the question 
— imperfectly and with difficulty, ITidmit, yet with 
the best lights before me, and' surely wilh an 
earnest wish to ascertain the truth. 1 1 is not neces- 
luble the Senate with the whole process 
amination. It is enough, for my present 
purpose, (0 say that it failed to satisfy me that the 
positions assumed were facts established, or that 
the promiBes made either would be or could be 
performed. So I adhered (o my original principle 
of action, and opposed the contract and appropri- 
ation. And what has the result proved j' It may 
be said, I know, that time enough has not been 

Set allowed to make a full trial of the experiment, 
e that as it may, this I do know, anil all the 
country knows, what indeed is proved by the very 
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presence of (his proposition here before us at this 
lime, (hat, in every material particular, the ex- 
periment has failed — utterly failed — upon its ori- 
ginal conditions. Thi steamers for war purposes 
were to be built, but they have not been built; (he 
efBciency of our Navy was (o be increased, but it 
has not been increased; the expenses of our naval 
establishment were to be reduced, but they have 
not been reduced; (he cost of transporting our 
Atlantic mails across the ocean were (o be paid by 
(he revenues from this line; but, instead of that, 
we have not yet received back quite one dollar for 
(he three paid out. In a word, all this service of 
curing evils and securing good was lo be rendered 
for the amount of money then appropriated, but 
it has not been done; so far from it, indeed, that 
here before us we have the broad confession of the 
Rict of the failure, in the demand from the same 
parties, for nearly double the amount of compensa- 
tion; and we are coolly told, that unless weohoose 
topveit,theexperimentwil! fail and beabandoned, 
and all we have heretofore intrusted to the science, 
and skill, and enterprise, and patriotism of (hia 
company, (o be expended for the promotion of the 
public interest, and lo sustain (he national honor, 
will be a dead loss. Such a demand, from such a 
source and under such circumstances, argues, to 
my mind, one or (he other of two proposilions! 
either that (he parlies making it are afflicted with 
a grievous inability to appreoiale (he reladons of 
cause and effect, or (hat they are giried with a still 
more remarkable shrewdness of reliance upon (he 
facility with which Congress yields to demands 
boldly made, and pertinaciously pressed upon UB. 
The result, alone, will prove whether Mr. Collins 
and his associates shall hereaDer lay their grateful 
votives upon the aliars of dullness or sagacity. 

I have no[ given the items of the account upon 
which I have based my general statement of re- 
sults, and from which I have drawn my general 
conclusions. They have been already and suUi- 
ciendy given, by (lie honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia, '[Mr. HuNTEft,] who. in (he performance of 
his duty as chairman of the Cammi((ee on Fi- 
nance, has tboroughlv invesfigaled this subject in 
lis details, and laid the farts before us. 1 need 
not weary Ihe Senate by recapitulating them. It 
is enough, for my purpose, that tliey are before us, 
and before the world. I rely upon them, and 
feel perfectly well satisfied that they warrant every 
inference I have drawn from them. I may, in 
publishing my remarks, incorporate or append 
some of them, in (he form of extracts and tables. 

I have assumed that the element of " war pur- 
poses," however po'entional it may have been in 
tbe original problem, never was It^ilimately there; 
and even if it had been, yet, in the course of the 
demonstration, it has been left out as incongru- 
ous end impracticable. The exposition made by 
the Senator from Vii^niafMr. Hunter] rendered 
(his fact Indisputable. But, sir, even if that were 
not so, it has been proved so dearly, and signifi- 
cantly, and conclusively, by the honorable Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, [Mr. Babobb,) that I 
cannot suppose it will ever be seriously insisted 
on again. That Senator, a friend, (oo,ta (his ap- 
propria(ion,and as well informed upon these sub- 
jects as any genllenian uimn this floor — always 
exeepCing, of course, (he linnorabte Senator from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Stockton-,] on my left— has 
proposed to amend the bill, by cutting all, even 
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. between lliia line and the 
Navy, Hjid turning them o«er, bodily, to the Post 
Office Depaitmenl. 

The Senator withdrew his proposition; but he 
had made it. 

Mr. BADaER. I am sull in favor of it. 

Mr. BORLAND. 1 have no doubt of it; and 
for that reason, were there no other, 1 attach im- 
ice to it. But, BIT, not only haa the Senator 
North Carolina done so, but the Senator 
from Tesaa, [Mr. Rusk,] in his place here yes- 
terday, cut that connection, even more abruptly 
end completely than the Senator from North tJar- 
olina proposed to do. And how? In the course 
of an incidental debate upon the proposition of the 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. Malloht,] iie spoke 
of the connection between the Navy Bnd.ibis line 
of vessels as " seeming, and seemino; only-," ajid 
that its expenses ought not to be set down to the 
Navy" account. Yes, air, the connection, he said, 
between the two was " seeming, and seeming 



Mr. rusk:. I staled distinctly, and 1 have 
done BO before, that no reasonable, intelligent man, 
could charge tiie expenses of these ocean mail- 
Bteamera to what is termed the Navy proper. I 
have expressed that idea on more than one occa- 
sion. So far from holding the position that these 

they are; and not to trespass further upon the 
Senator, when he asks who says these vessels are 
capable of being war-steamers? I tell him Captain 
Skiddy and Commodore Perry; and he is entitled 
to the benefit of my opinion, Ibr I believe they are 
better than any vessels in the Navy. 

Mr. BORLAND. 1 do not question that such 
is the opinion of the Senator on that subject. He 
has declared it over and overaeain, and the whole 
country knows it. I alluded to his statement 
upon an incidental proposition here yesterday, 
when ha admitted the impropriety of having tbia 
appropriation, or any part of the expenses of this 
line, connected with the Navy fund, or with Ihe 
Navy in any respect; declaring that this connec- 
tion was "seeming, and seeming only." But I ask 
any intelligent man, if these are ships of the 
Navy, capable of being used for war purposes, 
where is the impropriety of chat^ng the money 
for sustaining them to the naval appropriations ? 
It seems to me thai would be the most natural 
connecUon in the world; and with whatever ease 
a person practiced in examining the accounts of 
the diiTerent branches of our public service, might 
tie able to determine that this money was not 
properly charged to the naval appropriation; yet, 
1 apprehend, it would go out to the country as 
the strongest declaration, which nlneteen-twen- 
tieths of the American people wnosawit, whether 
intelligent or not intelligent, would lakeas evidence 
that this line was a pan of the Navy, and that this J 
sum was a part of the naval appropriations, and 
properly so. 

Mr. President, it seems that, not only is this 
Opinion entertained of this matter by the Senators 
to whom Ihave alluded, and by myself; but you 
remember that yesterday, when the vote was 
taken upon the proposition of the Senator from 
Florida, there was almost a tie vole in the Senate 
upon it; and there is no question, in my opinion, 
that in a full Senate the present connection would 
have been severed, and the whole 



I therefore 

to my mind at least, and I think fully sustained 
by the evidence before us. I thinli the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina was 
right, as it was significant. It carried with it alt 
important expknaiion, which I think it is time 
the American people had before them. I,t was 
straight-forwatil and intelligible. At any rate, I 
think it placed the thin^ in its true position be- 
fore the Senate. It stripped the daw of its bor- 
rowed plumage. It let 4ie gas out of the balloon; 
and gave to the speculators' "ahy nothing" of 
"war purposes" its true name and "local habit- 
ation." There, for the present, I leave it. 

The whole proposition, then, to my mind, is to 
establish and maintain a mail-line across (he At- 
lantic ocean. To that proposition, in itself, I 
have no objection. Indeed, Jam in favor of il — 
as much so, 1 apprehend, as any Senator upon 
Ihia floor, or any citizen of this cobintry. But the 
question is — How shall we establish and maintain 

In answering this question practically, il ia welt 
to consider how the other portions of our mail 
system are arranged and conducted, how the lines 
are established, how (he service is procured, how 
it ia performed, and how it is paid for. 

By our general law, all navigable waters are de- 
clared to be mail routes; and, by occasional laws, 
certain roads upon the land are, also, declared to 
be mail routes. To establish li 
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upon the routea which have been established by 
law, is in the power, and at the discretion, within 
certain limits, of the Post Office Department, 
When, in the judgment of that D^artment, the 

t'liblic interest requires it, these lines are estab- 
ished, and their service procured. As the law 
now prescribes, and as I trust it always will pre- 
scribe, public advertisement, giving due notice, is 
made throughout the country, inviting proposals 
for carrying the mails; the contract to be awarded 
to the lowestand bestbidder. Formerly — I think 
until 184S — the advertisements specified the means 
and modeof service, as well as the time, the route, 
and the distance; and the contracts were made to 
conform to that specification. Since that time, the 
simple act of service, conditioned only as to time, 
route, and distance, is alone provided for; the 
id mode of transportation being left to the 
<r. This change was not made without 
cause, or without reflection. I thought, at the 
time, it was a wise and a proper change; and I 
also think (he result has proved it to have been 
so. For, there-is nothing more clearly and fully 
established than the fact that, while the mail ser- 
vice, generally, has been as well and efKciently 
terformed — perhaps better — the rate of its cost 
as been very greatly reduced. To prove this, we 
need only refer to the annual reports of the Post 
Office Department, before and since Ihe change. 
There was another reform in the same connection, 
and Uie same time; and that was to abandon the 
requirement which had, up to that lime, been made 
of the new contractor, to purchase of the old 
one, all his old and worn-out "stock" — that is, 
horses, coaches, &c., which he might have on 
hand, however worthless it might be, at ihe close 
of the old and the beginning of (he ne\r contract. 
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I well remember the gireat reduction in the rale of 
coat of mail-service, from tliese tvo items of re- 
form, set forth in his report, by the PoatmsBter 
General, id 164S. He asBigned the saving from 
these itetna, alone, as a very co n a iderable resource, 
if not Che main one, which had sustained the De- 

Jartment, in any toieruble degree, under the eud- 
en and Terysreat reduction of the rates ofpoalage 
by the act of 1845. 

These changes, proper and useful bb they were, 
in point of financial economy, were, in my opin- 
ion, still more proper and more useful, by repu- 
diating the principleand abolishing the practice of 
an interference by the Qovemment, any further 
than may be indispensable to the public interest, 
in the business of the country, or of ils under- 
taking to regulate, except by genera! taws, the or- 
dinaj-y transactions between private individuals. 
All the Government wanted, and all it could legiti- 
mately ask, was the performance of certain ser- 
vice — (he transportation of the mail over certain 
routes, within certain times— and for this to pay 
a certain sum of money, the smallest sum fer 
which this would be undertaken, by some compe- 
tent and responsible man, binding the contractor, 
in sufficient bonds, to perform bis contract faith- 
fully, and so supervising the service, in the course 
of its performance, as to secure Ihe pu!>lic interest 
from detriment. This done, the duty of the Gov- 
ernment was performed, and its functions ceased, 
in that direction. Further than this it could not 
legitimately go, and, in my opinion, should never 
be permitted to go. I think the history of our 
Government shows that whenever, by ilaelf.h has 
undertaken to perform the functiona of private in- 
dividuals, there has always been a Tailure to per- 
form those functions well; and especially has this 
litilure been manifest, and most mlschievouB in its 
conaequences, whenever, by special legislation and 
time-serving poiicy, the Government has under- 
taken to provide lor and regulate the buainess of 
the country — businesE which should be left where 
It properly belongs, to be suggested«by the saga- 
oily, pushed forward by the enterprise, and man- 
aged by the enlightened self-interest of the citizen 
himself. All history, I think, teaches us ^at this 
has been so; and (liat it wilt ever be bo in all time 
to come, is no less the suggestion of reason than 
it is the admonition of erEperienre. 

Upon this idea, a saying of Nathaniel Macon, 
who once honored the Senate vrilh his presence, 
and guided it by his wisdom, may be cjuoted here, 
as an appoate and instructive exempltiication. 1 
heard it attributed to him here a few years ago, by 
a Senator no longer a member of this body. "If," 
said Mr. Macon, "Ihe Gotemmtnl of Ihe Utxiled 
States akealit wadertake to beeoiae a farmer, il teotUd^ 
before the end of five tfcnra, have In btty Us com fer 
jitontit^. " That, sir, presents the very beau ideal, 
or, in the language of the day, the dagwerreolype, 
of an incompetent and unthrifty farmer. 

So, eir, it has ever been, and so It will ever be, 
whenever the Government has left, or shall leave, 
the sphere of its legitimate functions, to interfere 
in the aflairs of tlie people, or undertake the per- 
formance or regulation of duties which individual 
men should perform, and which they alone, when 
hfi to themselves, can properly and efficiently per- 



And so, Mr. President, 1 think it ever has been> 
and feel sure it ever will be, in every pursuit in 
life, and with every article or fabric of production. 

Look, sir, at the plan ting of corn, and of cotton, 
and of tobacco, and of sugar, and of hemji ! What 
does this Congress know of those pursuits, or of 
those productions, which is not far better known 
to those individuals whose intelligence is sharp- 
ened byian interest we cannot feel, whose knowl- 
edge is enriched by observations we have no op- 
portunities to conduct, and whose judgment is 
matured by an e;iperience not attainable by us, 
nor in the habitual channels of our thoughts and 
occupations? Why, then, should we interfere with 
them? Why undertake, by special legislation, to 
prescribe Ihe manner in which those crops shall 
be cultivated, or the quantity of each which shall 
be produced, or how they shall be carried to 
rmrkei, or at what prices they shall be sold? All 
those things should be lefl, as, thank God, they 
have been left, to the practical intelligence, Ihe 
ample knowledge, the mature judgment, of the 
men whose interest it is to regulate them wisely. 
The result has been, good management and thrill, 
under the salutary laws of demand and supply ; 
and the inevitable consequence is a prosperity as 
glorious as it is unexampled. 

Then look at the various manufactures of the 
country! What do we know of them which is 
not far better known, or what ca.n we do for them 
which cannot be far better done, by the jn-actical 
minds and hands which are engaged in their man- 
agement and identified with their success? The 
same principles of human action, and the same 
general laws of business and of trade, apply here 
and determine results, as in agriculture, as I have 
mentioned. Unfortunately for manufactures them- 
selves, unfortunately for the country, and, at one 
time, almost to the ruin of this Government, tha 
same wisdom has not, in every instance, presided 
over our national councils: or, at any rate, if she 
did preside, she sadly verified what was said of 
her predeceasor in remote antiquity, that wisdom 
"sometimes nods." For if we did not directly 
interfere with manufacturea, to the extent of pre- 
acribing the several processes of spinning and 
weaving, or of directing, in so many words, the 
precise quantity and quality and price of produc- 
tion, we did what, perhaps, was In equal disregard 
and violation of principle, and what, in Ihe end, 

Efoved even more mischievous in practice, when, 
y special legislation, at the expense of every 
other interest of the country, we administered a 
stimulus to manufactures of certain claaaes, which, 
while It excited them to temporary excesses, alike 
of investment and production, was yet insufficient 
to protect them adequately against foreign or do- 
mestic competition, or place them upon a secure 
and permanent foundation-, and with what conse- 

fuences to those manufactures themselves' Need 
remind Senators of what almost every page of 
our legislative history discloses? Who does not 
know? What student of that history has not 
dwelt with interest, and felt his heart throb with 
alternate fear and hope, as he traced the rise and 
progress of the protection I allude to, during that 
stormy period of thirty years, from 1816, when it 
began, until 1846, when it was last the wager of a 
battle which shook these walls? If the time were 
ly disposal, it would be of interest, and might 
" pass, in review,all the leading. 
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ineidentB which make up that liialory. It may, 
under present circumstances, however, only be 
admissible, and will be enough for my purpoae, to 
refer to a, few of them only. 

Except thai it has been cited as a precedent, 
and has furnished some color for subsequent 
abuees, I do not say that I find objections lo the 
larifFactofl816. Thecircumatances under which 
it was enacted, and ihe rsaaona which governed 
ilB authors, I hare ever thought justified it at the 
time. We were then in our infancy as a nation, 
(as I was in mine aa an indiviilual.) Our re- 
Bourcea were limited. We had just emerged from 
a harassing and expensive war, with the most 
powerful nation in the world; with our patriot 
purified by blood and fire, and aroused lo its 
strength and ardor; with our hatred of England 
and everything English intense and concentrated; 
and with our hearts open and warm to all who 
kad ^iven ua sympathy and assistance in our days 
of tnal, and were here to rejoice with us in our 
hour of triumph. We wanted revenue to relieve 
DB from the burden of a debt, which was the price 
of our second indqiendence, as well as to defray 
the expenses of a Government whose power and 
value Aad now begun to be felt. Our people were 
galled and exhausted by the direct taxation , which 
Kad been onerous during the war. Relief was 
desired and needed, in all quarters. If ever there 
was, or could be, an occasion in the career of any 
people, when a resort to duties upon imporls, for 
(be means of relief and support was presented, 
indeed forced upon them, it was our occasion in 
1SI6. But in addition to this general considera- 
tion, which was scarcelj' less than a ueoeaaity, the 
few manufactures then in our country had arisen, 
and were then placed, under very peculiar eir- 
GumatanceB. They had arisen during the war, 
fostered and encouraged by the non- 
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>r had imposed upon us. And not only 
oaa inese manufactures been thus fostered and 
encouraged, but they had rendered important, in- 
dispensable services, by supplying our wants dur- 
ing those dark days of isolation, and suffering, 
and danger. In view of their condition, then, and 
especially in consideration of the indispensable 
services they had rendered in our time of need, 
there was not only a sense of good policy in the 
minds of our public men of that day, which sug- 
gested this mode of raising revenue, but there waa 
also a sentiment — andaworthyaenlimentit was — 
of gratitude In the hearta of al|, which conceded 
protection to our infant manufactures. And to 
appreciate fully the need they had of some pro- 
tection, it must be borne in mind, that not only 
vere they immature and feeble in themselves, but 
that, during ike war, there had accumulated in 
various European countries, especially in England, 
large stores of manufactured goods which awaited 
but the hand of peace to remove the barriers which 
war had erect M, to pour their floods upon our 
shores, at prices reduced by excess of quantity, 
nnd thus to sweep our friends from the face of our 
own soil. Such is my reading of the hiatory of 
Ihe tariff of 1816, and such the considerations for 
which, I apprehend, I ahouid have susiained it, 
bad I been here to vote. 

But, sir, as I said, the circumslancea of that 
occasion were peculiar. The mere recital of ihem 
proves that they have not occurred, and never can 



protection, the pohcy itself mast ceaae and deter- 
mine. And here, sir, that I may avoid all chance 
of being misapprehended, or of being suspected of 
inconsistency upon this point of jirofecliim, I must 
remind all who hear me of what that protection 
in 1816 consisted. The rate of the duties then 
iposed, I cannot now,-fromniemory, s 
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exceed thirty per cent, otitrntoem. Bat, at aiiy 
rate.it did not exceed the rates of ourrevenuetarifis 
since that time; and in itself was entirely within 
the revenue limit of its day. My impression is, 
that it averaged about twenty-eight per cent. 

But, Mr. President, that was the beginning; 
and though, like that apple which "brought deaut 
into the world, and all our woea," it was harnv- 
leaa in itself, and even pleasing to the taste, from 
that time dates, and from that has apning, innu- 
merable woes in our world of politics. It may 
be in accordance with human nature, for it cer- 
tainly followed , that what was first received as 
bounty and protection, was soon demanded as a 
right; and that, too, by parties who had not even 
earned the firat bounty ! The poet has said that 



I need hardly express the analogy which the 
demands of this second class of claimants for pro- 
tection suggest loiiiy mind. If 1 did, it would be, 
that 

Knaves are clmnorDue fOr sain. 

Where honest men vrauld hold their peace. 

But the demand waa made, and pressed with a 
zeal and in a spirit of euch sturdy beggary, that it 
seemed to defy alike refusal and resistance; and 
had attained its height of exorbitancy and Buccess 
in 1828. The tariff act of that year was not in- 
characterized, at the time, as " the bill of 
You were here, Mr. President, 
and know all about it. I was still a boy — though 
not even then altogether uninformed, and cer- 
tainly not indifferent, as to what was passing of a 
nature so important to the welfare of my country, 
and sogenerally agitating the mindsof the people. 

Pardon me, air, for iheae reminiscences. They 
are of deep inlereal to me; being, of that period 
of my life ' ..-.■•. ... 



tptly c 



ib!e Senator from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Makqum,] who sits furllieat from 
me, will not object that I refer to him for the 
state of popular sentiment: in the good old State, 
which he alill ao ably represents; for those were 
stirring times, sir, and that honorable Senator 
was among the foremost of those strong spirits 
who stirred them — and that, too, agaiml " <U/em~ 
inatiima." I, then a boy — perhaps not older than 
theyouthfuINorval, when martial ardor drew him 
from his mountain home — I, loo, "longed to follow 
to the field some warlike lord;" and my honored 
father, himself a disciple of Jefferson, more pro- 
pitious than young Norval's aire, pointed to that 
Senator, as a leader most fit for me to follow. 
Prom that lime, in armor auiled to my years, 
" with bended bow and quiver full of arrows, ! 
hovered about the enemy, and marked the road 
he look." Not did I lose sight of my chosen 
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leader. My eye w 



iXEil upon Ihe white plume 
h waved ao brarely from 
—my ear lost no sound of 
rang 'out from the summit 



of " Red Nfountain,' ..^ . . ^ 

ieeser hills of Hertford and Northampton, and ran 
along the valleys, even of the Meherrin and 
Chowan.arousing the alambering genius of" State 
sovereignty." And my very heart leaped up 
with a joyous exultation, as I saw " moni^oly 
afl«r " monopoly " go down before " the fateful 
steel" of his broad claymore, until not one "mon- 
ster " of that hated clan was left. Such, sir, is a 
transcript of my faithful memory of those days— 
doubtless less Tivid than the original impression. 
I thus followed the same leader nntil 1839, and 
through that memorable year. Then, by some 
mischance, I will not say how or to whom, I 
missed him. Here, perhaps, the curtain hsd as 
well be dropped, except to aay that when I 
next was able to lake a full and unobstructed 
view of his position ajid pursuit, the color of hia 
plume was changed, and the black weeper of 
" prolectiim" was in its place; the cry of " State 
sovereignty " had died upon hia lips, and he mur- 
mured, not loud, but deep. Federal "catuolidalion," 
in its stead; and instead of striking, as of old, 
(^oi»!l "monopolies,"! found, and atill find, him, 
upholding them with all his Bruce-like power. 
Here the curtain shall fall. I am, in all sincerity, 
grateful to the honorable Senator for much I 
leamed from his precepta and example some 
Iwenty-odd years ago. I trust I do no injustice to 
his present poaition. 

But to return to the tarifl of 1898. That year 
witnessed the eKpulsioo of the "monopolists" 
from Executive power; and then commenced the 
real struggle for the repealof" the bill of abomin- 
ations. " It is needteaa to do more than allude to 
the fact of that struggle, or the criaia in the fate of 
(he Union to which it led in 1832and 1833. Those 
incidents are but loo fresh and painful in the minds 
of all ; and many yet survive, who are still un- 
healed of wounds received in the struggle which 
developed them. It is enough that the crisis was 

of necessity, joined hands in a " compromise," 
which, allowing ten years to equaliie its burdens 
and its benefits,wassolemnly agreedtobea sacred 
league and covenant that, upon the questions it 
adjusted, there should be no more strife among 
brethren forever. And for ten years, that cove- 
nant was kept; for during that period, the friends 
of " free trade" were in power; and they, as they 
have ever done, kept their faith. But, at the end of 
that period, by remarkable coincidence, the " mo- 
nopolists "gained power, again. And, sad spectacle 
it v»aB-^ad for the country! in the very hour of 
their triumph, and as if to signalize it by a deed 
which might mark the age that witnessed its per- 
petration, with a stone so black that the memory 
of man should never efiace its impression — in that 
hour, they broke that covenant, which had owed 
its existenca almost to the death-throes of the 
TTnion — had been sealed, as it were, with the 
heart's blood of the nation, and been ratified by 
TOWS which can never be violated with impu- 
But those vows were violated, as I have 












■estored to power. Upon that, followed the tariif 
act of 1846; a return, in substance, to the compro- 
mise—a revenue tariff— of 1833; and once again, 
upon this question, the country was at rest. And 
so, upon that question, it has remained until this 
time; for, although the " monopolists" under a 
new name, under peculiar tarcumslances, and upon 
no distinct nor definite issues of public policy, 
gained access to Executive power, in 1848, and 
retain it now, Ihey have not yet been bold enough 
to disregard the past, or venture upon that experi- 
ment directly, or in ahy palpable form, which has 
ever proved fatal to their predecessors of the same 
faith. 

My object in making this incidental recurrence 
to the history and consequences of the tariffs, or 
protective legislation of this Government, has not 
been to revive unpleasant memories — nor to enter 
into any ar^ment against it, further than to re- 
mind the Senate and the country how disturbing 
and injurious that legislation has been to the gen- 
eral interest of the country, sometimes even threat- 
ening the very existence of the Union itself; and 
all this, without conferring that benefit upon the 

[lartieular interest it was desisted to protect, which 
ed to its adoption. For, after all, what has been 
the effect upon manuliictures, of all this much- 
coveted protection? Flwlwiliim, fldctuation — 
the greatest curse, a curse which no benefit, nor 
tdl benefits combined, can compensate— has been 
its unfailing and fatal attendant. As 1 said before, 
it stimulates the business for the time; and, thua 
encouraged, investments are extended, operations 
are enlarged, and expenses multiplied; and, as a 
consequence of this, the productions are exces- 
sively increased. And this, not in view of the real 
wants of the country, nor in accordance with the 
lawaof demand and supply, which aloneever have 
given, or can give, stability and succeaa to any 
legitimate or uaeful pursuit; but, growing out of 
mere enactments of arbitrary, special legislation, 
conceived in a spirit as narrowaa the single inter- 
est it would subserve, it neither comprehends the 
relations which necesaarity subsiat between every 
other interest, and every pursuit, nor is competent 
to sustain the conflicts which, like " a comet shot 
madly from its sphere," it must unavoidably en- 

withwbichiflefl, undisturbed, to thegeneral laws, 
it would be in perfect harmony. That this is so, 
I appeal to the manufacturers them selves, whether, 
in their workshops at home, or here by tlieir en- 
lightened Representatives in both Houses of Con- 
gress. If it be otherwise, what mean these jere- 
miads, and tales of terrible disaster, which crowd 
the columns of every newspaper, of factories 
closed, of operatives without employment, of for- 
tunes ruined, of opulence reduced to beggary ? 
Or, perhaps, more significant still, what mean 
those numerous memorials which besiege the 

doors, and pile the tables, and fill the ct ''■ 

rooms, of Congress, session after session, 
" protection ! protection ! more protection !" 
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ehrub, and fruil-bearing herb, which God intended 
forthe proper use of man, BJid which always thrivea 
best under tlie infliience of hia natura) laws. Sir, 
you hear none of these complaints, and receive 
none of theae memorials, from the farmers and 
planters of the country. And the cause of thia is 
twofold; First, because, as I have said, theirpur- 
suits are left in the hands of those who best know 
how to conducttheni,Bnd thrive, OS they progress, 
in tbe free and wboleaome air of individual iiilelli- 
gence, enterprise, and exertion, and under the op- 
eration of their own general and salutary laws. 
And secondly, because of the more manly, and 
independent, and self-relying spirit those pursuits 
are calculated to foster and maintain. 

And all this, Mr. President, brings me back al- 
most to the starting-point of my argument, and 
resolves itself into chegeneral principle with which 
1 set out — that (he Government should restrict it- 
&;lf to the exercise ofits few, simple, well-defined 



ploeii^, all men and all pursuits, upon tbi 
relative and substantial footing, which nature gave 
them; and truatingindividualpursuila to individual 
choice, and the results of their industry to be 
determined by tbe general laws of demand and 

Now, sir, if theae general propositions be true — 
and I apprehend there are few memb:rs of the 
political party to which I belong, and which are 
in a decided majority in [his Chamber, who will 
deny them — I say, if these be true, and. more es- 
pecially if, as I huve undertaken to show, and as. 
the same parly has always maintained, they be 
applicable to the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests, why — why, I ask, are they not appli- 
cable — why shall they not be applied — to the eom- 
mtTcitU pursuits of our people? 

'''r, it needs no industrious search after facts, 



before us, and before the woild. They a 
seen from the dome of this Capitol. They are lo oe 
seen on every rirer, and harbor, and "inlajnisea," 
of this vast continent of ours. They are asserted 
with a boldness which startles (he world, under 
every sky, where float tfie stars ajid stripes from 
an American mast, and where every sea is cut by 
the swift keel of an Amerii:an ship, whether that 
ship bs wailed by the free winds of heaven, or 
propelled by the steam of American genius. The 
growth and vigor of our com merciaT marine, and 
especially the rich argosies of commerce which it 
wafts to and from our shores, and through every 
vein and artery of our land, are among the chief 
glories and boasts of the ration. And yel, they, 
sir, starting from nothing, have grown and flour- 
ished, as the commerce of no other people in the 
whole world has ever growi: and Nourished, since 
the Phcenictans first ventured in little boats from 
Aradus to Mount Carmel, to the hour when the 
last new clipper left her " ways" at Baltimore, to 
shame the naval architecture of the world. And 
all this growth and glory, without protection — 
without any help from the Government. All of 
it, sir, achieved by the genius and enterprise of 
individual people, left to the exercise of their own 
free thoughts, and to the un trammeled use of their 
own skillful hands. Go, sir, lo Maine — I appeal 
to her Senators, now present — has she ever had, 



or does she now demand, protection for her ot 
hundred and twenty-seven ships, her seventy-fii 
brigs, her one huzidred and fiHeen schooners, t 
built in the single year 1850, making an aggrega 
of one hundred thousand tons for that year? G 
to Maryland — I appeai.alao, to her Senators — baa 
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for her one hundred and twenty-live clippers, built 
in 1850, which are the models for the worid ? G«, 
sir, to Che West — lo western PennsylvHnia,toOhio, 
loKenFucky,to Missouri — butno,sir,Iwillnotgo 
there. Their Senators are here, hut I do not now 
appeal to them. 1 will not trust myself to do that 
now. If I did, I should speak loo mueh, perhaps, 
from my heart, and consume the day — nay, I 
might consume a week upon that single theme. 
But this 1 wiU say, and say it now, for the West, 
diat we have had no protection, and we ask none. 
We want nothing, and we ask nothing, hut juiJice 
and equalUji in the operation of your laws. Nei- 
dier (rf' these, which are our guarantied rights un- 
der the Constitution, have we ever had. I may 

have more to say on one point in "'"' ' — 

presently. 

But to return, sir,lo the protection of co 
I deny — and 1 thinlc the facts sustain rae — that 
navigation, as a legitimate, special 
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Mr. Presid my h h 

was quite w 11 wh I bega 
to stand o y f ee y I g 
fore, it will b a, bl 1 b i 
the subject till to-morrow, when, if 
I will conclude what I have to say. 

The postponement was agreed ic 



Monday, JBoj, 17,1852. 

Mr. BORLAND resumed: 

When, Mr. President, I was compelled, from 
illness, to suspend the remarks I was making 
upon this question, lost Wednesday, the Senate 
was kind enough to postpone the subject; and, 
even next day, when I was yet too ill to iJe present, 
a further postponement was permitted, in courtesy 
to rae. This is the first moment when 1 could re- 
suroemy remarks. I tender my grateful acknowl- 
edgments for the courtesy extended to me; and 
now proceed with the discussion, from the point 
at which I was compelled to leave it. 

i had then concluded my general view^ of the 
question before us, and of the principles involved 
in its discussion. I come now to the application 
of those principles to this particular amendment. 



of the business of the country does this line be- 
long? Which of the great interesla, or industrial 
pursuits, does it represent? The answer 1 have 
given, and which I have undertaken to show is the 
true answer to these questions, is, that it comes 
under the head of commerce— that is, commerce 
and navigation combined, which are here insepar- 
able, and may be treated under one head. 

Then, sir, what is there peculiar lo this line, 
which removes it beyond, or lifts il above, the 



rule we apply to other ships, or other commerciHl 
interests i 

I anticipate the answer Mark Antony will give. Oh, 
sir, I know it — 1 have heard it — I have read it here, 
there, everywhere. And I might have seen, and 
perhajw enjoyed it too, "or a part thereof," had I 
tut visited "the beautiMBol(H;,"when shecame 
a-wooing here, some month or two Bgo-^another 
Venus, from the froth of the sea, as she rose upon 
the vision of adiniring thousands, and stood re- 
vealed in all die nude voluptuousness of her charms, 
without even the hands covering the chaste genius 
Of Prffiriif fcj has thrown before the Cnidian statue 
of the goddess,— leading in her train Bacc/iiu, with 
his cups, to intoxicate the brcun ; and perhaps, too, 
the boy-god son of the zoned Cif^rton, bearing, with 
arch and graceful impudence, his heart-compelling 
quiver. And weall know that Oipftemwaethere, 
as he certainly was here, with his negroman lie lyre, 
strung to the modern " higher law," and played 
apon by steam, who successfully moved even this 
*"---- '.0 adjourn; and, as he sung, I almost 
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capital of the New World. But, 
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"moved uy the concord of , - -- 

yet, I trust, more fit than they "for treason, strat- 
agem, and spoils," I was not led away, by the 
«Eus, on that occasion. It wss 1, as you may 
remember, who cried, "Get thee behind me, 
Satan!" And, thanks to the spirit of the sacred 
phrase, I was not led into that temptation. 

Mr. President, the answer, however, which I 
have heard and read so much, has not satisfied 
me. It does not satisfy me yet; and I apprehend 
it never will or can, for the reason that [ have not 
found it in accordance with the facts, nor con- 
sonant with the principles which govern my judg- 
ment, and determine my votes. 

But, Mr. President, the history of this line, 
and the circumsKances under which it comes before 
us, have suggested another answer which, while 
it is certainly clearer, and more comprehensibie, ts 
also more in accordance with what I understand 
the facts to be. And that, sir, is the vast amount 
of capital invested in this enterprise; consisting, 
as that capital does, nominally at least, of large 
Bumsof money—some 23,000,000, or more — and 
of a fund and a force ofmenlal shrewdness, bold- 
ness, pertinacity, and want of delicacy, it has 
never before been my fortune to witness, and 
which it sometimes amazes me to contemplate. 
Such a capital is potent, beyond all my powers of 
computation. I doubt if my honorable friend 
from North Carolina, [Mr. BAnaEK,] armed with 
that DUtcorlh'a arithmetic of his, and even my 
honorable friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Under- 
woon,] with the talisman of his "square root," 

then, we could estimate the sum of that potency, 
iH' [race it out in all its ramifications. 



But to be serious, sir, this much we have seen, 
and do know: the influence of this line has already 
full sv/ay in the Excculine counsels of this Govern- 
■ ' as already the monopoly of the news- 
s of this Metropolis; and, remorseless 
;ome huge and hungry Boa Constrictor, 
winding its tortuous and fearful folds 
about the body and limbs of this Congress, until 
our strong ribs are giving way, and our very heart 
seems ready to be squeered out, in the ghastly 
form of appropriations, which, if this pressure be 
not removed , will pour the life-blood of the Na- 
tional Treasury into the capacious and rapacious 
maws of bankers and speculators. Already, kun- 
•Ireds of thousands have thus been squeezed out 
and swallowed up. The cry is still for " more!" 
And now, mtJIiotis upon miWons are demanded ! 
A few days will determine whether that demand 
shall be granted. 

And, opropo), Mr. President, of the influence 
this line is bringing to bear upon us, and which I 
have called a "pressure;" A remark which fell 
the other day from the honorable Senator from 
Michigan, [Mr. Ca9s,] and which suggested this 
desi^ation, etnick me with great force. I will 

extenul mtasw in fDvarofiill subjects Df (Iii9 kind; uid 
IniKe, or it will, in ame, acquire an ascendency, injuriiTiit 

Here, Mr. President, is the original of the idea — 
no, sir, I am wrong; not the ttiea, for my own ob- 
servation had suggested that; but of the terms in 
which I have attempted to arprtaa the idea of the 
influences which are operating to squeeze this ap- 

Eropriation out of us. Sir, the Senator was right; 
e called things, as he usually does, by their right 
names, and gave us a fair and salutary warning, 
"that there is a great external pressure;" that 
"it should he guarded against and resisted;" 
" or it will prove injurious to the best interest of 
the country." I, myself, have felt this "pres- 
sure;" the Senator from Michipn [Mr. CAse) 
mast have felt it, too, to have characterized it so 
weil. I sincerely regret that we cannot have hia 
note to help us to comply with his advice to re- 

And still, sir, holding to the Constrictor, I am 
reminded of the descnplion which an Oriental 
traveler has given of one of these monsters he 
sow in thelsland of Ceylon. It was fifty feet lon^, 
and strong in proportion; and, after long lying in 
wait, had just succeeded in capturing a large musk 
OK. I need notgive the whole description, though 
it is interesting. At the close of it, however, ha 
quaintly but graphicaJly says: 

il piwsuie, lis hones were anappin: with a noise as of 

!ut, sir, to return to the question; what is there 
peculiar to this line, which should exempt it from 
the rule we apply to all other ships, and their as- 
- — -ifed commercial interests? To my mind, there 
iihing which should do so. Inasmuch, how- 
, as various reasons have been assigned why 
this should be done, I will briefly examine the 
mSin ones upon which reliance sgems to be placed 
by the friends of the proposition. 
First, then, the ships of this line are said to be 
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Rdaplcd lo tiai jnaposes I lave already all id ed 
to lhi<i ajid expressed the opiuion that, although 
the coutiai-L le^uiied it and it wis the only 
gi'ound upun whuh a aufiicient number of votes 
could be got lo\ the original appropriation j et it 
Is a condition which has not been complied with. 
And this opinion is based upon what certainly are 
si^i6cant and, I think, conclusive fact^ nnd cir- 
cumslances. I have said, and I repeat, thatapart 
from every other circumstance in the coae, the 
proposition of the Senator from North Carolina, 
[Mv. Badqeb,] a leading tViend of the measure, to 
turn this whole line over to thePoat Office Depart- 
ment, was proof, to me, that il was no suitable nor 
proper part of our naval establishment; wiia, in- 
deed, a virtual, as well as an actual abandonment, 
by those competent to judge, and authorized to 
speak, of the whole original ground of «>Bi-pin7iD9£s. 
And if this needed corroboration, that was surely 
furnished by that admission the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Rusk] tnade, incidentally, to the Sen- 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Mallort,! that this line 
has "a seeming, and only a seeming connection" 
with the Navy, to which 1 have already alluded. 

Mr. RUSK. All that I said was, that the ex- 
penses charged upon the books of the Treasury to 
this service, ought not to be charged either to the 
Post Office or to the Navy fund proper, and esti- 
mated as appropriations for either of tli(uie De- 
partments. Tliat was all thut I aajd in relation to 
thiit point. But so far from admitting that tliese 
vessels were not suitable for war purposes, I 
staled at the time, if 1 remember aright, that they 
had been examined by a board of respectable 
naval officers, appointed for that purposej that 
they had been pronounced suitable, and had been 
accepted by the Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. I remember, very well, that 
the Senator said so. I am not speakino; of his 
opinion, I am only stating the facta. When I 
made this allusion before, tlie Senator made asim- 
ihr explaiiation to the one he has now given. He 
tlioughtl gave an erroneons interpretation of hia 
remarks. What he did say, may not have fairly 
i-epreeented what he nicfflni; but 1 apprehend, as 
his remark was reported in the papers, it would 
be understood by the country precisely as I inter- 
preted it. The other day, when 1 made the allu- 
sion, 1 did not have before me the Senator's re- 
marks. 1 have since examined them, in print, 
and now have them bfefore me. 

In opposition to the amendment offered by the 
Senator fram Florida, [Mr. MiLLOEV,] and ap- 
pealing to him, he said: 

"Ighe ^ILLIng to seponue theNa^from a sgemiag, and 
on'v *^ ioHning eimnBcHon vtUh this Hue, by throwing it 

country f" ' 

I think my interpretation of liia was the only 
one it would naturally bear. And I think, fur- 
ther, it derives additional propriety, if needed, 
from the suggestion, evidenlly made, in his opinion 
then expressed , that the wht^e policy of making 
the Post Oflice Department depend en tup on its own 
revenues was wrong; and that as the pajnnent of 
this mail service directly from the Treasury — 
jn-D taala, a correction of that wvong, he wa 
continuing to make it there. Nowhere, is 
connection, did he even inumate that this se 
(mark, it is mail service) should be paid for o 
the general Treasury, upon the graund tlis 



line which performed it was a part of the Navy, 
On the contrary, in special reference to this very 
point, he declared the connection between this line 
and the Navy to he " seeming, and only seeming." 
I could draw no other inference than I did. But 
the Senator says now, it is bis opinion that these 

— suitable for " war purposes," and 

1 of need, be made useful as such. 



I have entire confiden 
excuse me, however, if 1 cannot adopt his opinion, 
when i do not find it sustained by what my mind 
can recognize as facts; and more specially, when 
1 do find it opposed hy an incidental argument of 
his own, which strike me aa of great force and 
significance. But, besides this general reason, 
there are some special reasons for denying that 
these ships are adapted to " war purposes.' 

We have it from reliable authority, and it was 
so stated here by the Senator from Florida, [Mr. 
MALLOB.T,] who is familiar with such things, and 
it has not been denied, that these ships are built of 
unsuilablenlaterialsforwar service; that their outer 
walls are made of"j>i«s plank;" whereas, those of 
all vessels of war are made of oak; and that their 
" timbers and frames" area "mixture of live-oak, 
locust, and pine;" whereas the " timbers and 
frames" of all vessels of war are made of live-oak. 
WhywasthisJ Willanyoneunderlaketo saylliat 

live-oak, and all other kinds of wood used in naval 
architecture, and that, too, in abundance, and of the 
best quality, cannot be had at any and all of our 
yards? Why.then, was thislight.unusual, and un- 
suitable material made use of in the construction of 
these ships I Sir, but one answer can be given — 
certainly, in view of the facts, but one should be 
received— and that is, they were never intended for 
" war purposes," and therefore were not built of 
materials suited to those purposes. 

Again: it has been objected, and upon what I 
must receive as good authority — certainly as re- 
spectable for character and competency, as any 
which has been adduced on the other mde, and 
superior in number of witnesses, and in the direct- 
ness, point, and force of their sllatements — that, be- 
sides their defective material, Che firuclure of these 
ships unfits them for " war purposes," or for easy 



the character of these ships for convertibility 
into war steamers, I find Commodore Perry, Cap- 
tain Skiddy, and Mr. Francis Grice,a naval con- 
structor, the main, if not the only onesrebed npon. 
This, I confess, hasstruck me with some surprise, 
and is, alany rate, a very signiiieant circumstance. 
I can well understand how it is that the testimony 
of any great number of naval officers has not been 
given or presented here n^oijirf the war cllaracter 
of these ships. Being officers of the Government 
which ihejf find engaged in an enterprise of seem- 
ing great importance, and under the orders of an 
Admiuis^ation that they know to be favorable to 
that enterprise, what more natural, if not actually 
becoming, than for them to remain silent at least. 



_.,,.. . , , well as official 

delicacy, which would restrain them from coming 
forwiu^ unasked with their opinions, especially if 
those opinions were unfavorable to the views of 
the Ad minis [ration, or to any private intereata. 
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But,sif, some have been asked — how many I do 
not know, and a. fevt have given their opinions. 
Of those, Bs I hare said, the three whose names I 
have mentioned, seem lo be al! who have spoken 
favorably — certainly all who hate been relied upon 
ae authority to sustain the naval character of these 
ships. I repeat, sir, that, to my mind, this is 
both surprieitig and significant — surprising that 
80 small a foundation has been supplied for bo 
large a superstructure as has been attempted to 
build upon it; significant of the general condem- 
nation which the officers of our Navy have given 
to this new system. 

And of these three witnesses who have been 
brought forward for these ships. Commodore Per- 
ry is ^le first in rank, and perhaps the first in 
authority. And even he is summoned by both 
the prosecution and defense. The Senator from 
Texas, [Mr. Rd8K,1 as now the leading advocale 
of this hne, quotes nim to prove that these ships 
have been prop«rIy constructed, and may, at no 
great additional cost, bs adapted to "war pur- 
poses." But, then, he is also quoted by the Sen- 
ator from Vii^inia, [Mr. Hunter,] to show that 
the witness's own statement is exceedingly in- 
definite and unsatisfactory. It is true he does 
say, as quoted by the Snator from Teicas, in 
speaking of theBaltic, (and I take her as the best, 
and this as the summary of the best he has said 
of her:) 

" AllhoiiB'i not In accordance with every particular Btipu- 




eas« of parllcnlsr etneicencf . Theas vessels, vrilb li 
■trei^^theninE of the decks, can be made to earrfeact 

ennnyli^ public runcllniiarlea, fcc, &c.; but Ibctr seiv 
could only be contingenl, and, aa before remarked, (»» 

•'The cosl or coDvetliiuF iheni to war purpoaes would 
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great dwreatbo art of 
RBJnewbai changes wl 

a century."— ^pril 9, 1850. 
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I. C. Perry, of 18th of 



war, from the laying of Ihe keel, every part of Iba resBd la, 
in the progress of complelion, made eubserrlent to the ao- 
comioodstion aDdtatiangement of the armament, the a^- 
keepine of tile miinitlona, pfOtislonB, waier, Jte., and Mis 
benhinenf the several classes of officers, and the crew; 



.vagaotly 
'a^ of ftejjhi." 
Q«8rtion_/lrii, ' Whether Ihe steamshipa employed in 



te United 



nil, under 






So much for Commodore Perry as a witness 
in this case. I make no question of his candor 
in eitijer of the somewhat conflicting statemenls 
he has here made. I am only dealing with his 
statements as 1 lind them. It will be observed 
that his last statements, as here quoted on each 
side, ate of the same date, February 18, 1652. 

If it may be said to preponderate on either side, 1 
think it is against these ships — certainly a^inst 
the system under which they were contracted for. 
But, upon the whole, I think he has so far rid- 
den on " both sides of the sapling" at the same 
time, that his testimony may wel! be dispensed 
with altogether. And I feel very sure that, in a 

of justice nrhere the "rights of person or of 

.riu'' Tvvrp In h» iIm-iiIhI hetween individuals, 
>e might admit his 
special plea" upon 
that very lucid and elastic phrase "war purposes;" 
yet any intelligent and fair-minded Juiy, who de- 
sired to ascertain the real merits of the case, would 
certainly "set him aside," But, I confess, I have 
some curiosity to see an experiment tried upon the 
Commodore himself, and tliat is, lo oder him this 
Collins line of steamers for bis East India squad- 
ron, with which he is going out as a missionary 
to Uie isolated Japanese, to whom, it seems, for 
some mysterious purpose, supposed to be foliReid, 
our present Federal Executive deems it salutary 
to administer a litde.4merifanDpiuni, or something 
stronger, from the muzzles of certain heavy guns 
upon "land carriages," I apprehend the expe- 
rienced Commodore would hardly risk ihem for 
even such "war purposes" as that. If he did, I 
should r^rard him as a fit companion for those 
famous " three wise men of Gotham, who went to 
sea in a bowl." 

1 observe, here, another thing thai seems signifi- 
cant. It is the peculiar character of the ceriificates 
which Mr. John Lentkatl (whom 1 lake to be a 
naval constructor) appends to the Commodore^ 
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BfiTeral reports in favor of the severaJ ships of 
[hia hne. 

Mr. STOCKTON, (inhisaeat.) Haisamong 
the ablest and most experienced of our naval con- 



id equip 

' The fini mBU stannun hate proved iaadeqtuie lo 
service, (torn Die biBuffldeney m. tbeit eunatrnciiOD ; ard 
""" ■■"' — and ahalfyeant' ■errlcajBud aiBcOEt or re- 
-•■ idlnglheirBmctwi, Uiey are now 



And he aaye ni 



" Mail 



But that is 



f the fi 



cIhbs" we admit them lo be. It ia their being 
suitable for "war purposes," tliat we question 
and deny. Thia gentleman Beems cautious and 

frudent in his certificate, and is, no doubt, reliable, 
sKall have occasion lo use his testimony upon 
another point in this connection, presently. 

NeKl comes Captain Skiddy, upon whom the 
honorable Senalor from Texas [Mr. Rosk] lays 
great stress. I find his staleraenls coincide, sub- 
slantially, with those of Commodore Perry, in 
favor of ihese particular shipB-, with this advant- 
age for them, that he does not contradict himself. 

Mr. Francis Grice, a naval constructor, is tiie 
third authority upon whom the advocates of these 
ships rest their claims to be suitable for " war 
purposes." Well, he is a good witness for the 
parlies who have introduced him, lo the extent of 
his competency and credibilitf, for he certifies to 
all they desire— to rather more, 1 apprehend, than 
the Senator from Nortii Carolina [Mr. BinoEH] 
believes to be true. He was first introduced by 
the Senalor from New Jweey, [Mr. Miller,] 
and afterwards by the Senator from North Car- 
olina. He is clearly in, for all aortsof " war pur- 
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n the other 



been " setaside."ar stands neutral as 
and is against the system. 

First, then, on this aide, I introdur 
from the report of Commodore Charles William 
Skinner, to the Secretary of the Navy: 

".ainwer. Thejmddle-wheellagenerairycQnBidered 
best instmnienl of pmpiili-ioii where ajieed is requited i 
lor Uie pntpoMB oTwsr die tciev would he prefersMe, i 
tta<7 do require din^ent madeli. 
bidll.converlihLe atones into war 61eamers,ondiapibli 
eflli^ntlr peilbnniilg war servicsP 

wltliout great ejoense, and then Ihey would he infeiiu 
moae dealgned solely for Ihal purposE." 

This, I think, will do for a set-off to Captain 
Skiddy. 

Second,comes Mr. Haawell, Chief Engir 
our Navy. His testimony, I apprehend, will 
' a comparison with that of Mr. Gr"- '' " 
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pairs and aiteratlona eicaec 
fncapBMe ST any luenil nai 



Upon the points touched upon so far, I think 
the testimony overwhelming and conclusive, lo 
prove that these ships are not suitable for " war 

In respect to the means and mode of propelling 

:ean steamers, and especially Qs to the mode 

adopted in these ships, ^ere is difference of opin- 

'n. But in leference lo thai mode, as connected 

ith "war purposes," the weight of testimony is 

ill more against them, if that be possible, than 

>on the other points I have already examined. 

I allude particularly here to the difference be- 

;een the "side wheels, or paddles," and the 

screw," usually called the "propeller." All 

these ships of tlie Collins Une are " piddit-mkeets." 

' ' ■ know thatlcanbetter expresamyown 



pf oresH to Irnow anything abost them ; 



form a matt paljiaile ■matk—of tnt of rtoic ilenmerj, 
wenU trJinile Ser at iffrcbutUu as a nati muH erif/le a 
goose OjitUv^hK. Talk ahont Iheir utility as vessels of 
war! Ilinowthey wouldnotbenftbeellgtaleBtuae." 

Nor, sir, does the Senator from Ohio stand 
alone in this opinion; for, without counting my- 
self, there is high and deoiaiveauthorily foe giving 
the "screw" the preference over the "paddles," 
parttculariy for "war purposes," and indeed for 
all purposes of ocean navigation, especially 
long^oVr— "- - - '■■ •--- 



now built, ttie proponianB, eanaciiies, and consirucdon 
oi ibetr bulla, and lhedesl|D and arrangenienlnrtbeir en- 
ginea and boUen, are aueb aa tn.iBnder ttaeni lucapaMe itf | 

eipiiiHliiure tn altenUans and alow «J 

iTshilily ofthi 



y, he at all repalrei 



of the oTivii 
of 'the case itself, it seems to me that but 
little authority is needed beyond ordinary powers 
of observation, and a fair allowance of common 
sense, to enable and compel anyman to determine 
for himself that this must be so. When we con- 
sider that the paddle-wheels of a steamer are « 
"most palpable mark," as expressed by ths Sen- 
ator from Ohio — a mark that could hardly be 
missed by an enemy's shot; and further, that 
upon those wteels depend the whole means the 
ship possesses to make her way through the 
water, the conclusion seems to me equally palpa- 
ble with the wheels, that the whole fabric is moat 
exposed in its most vital part, and is conslantiy 
liable to be crippled and knocked up by asingleahot, 
or at most, by a couple of shots, from an enemy's 
gun. Break the wheels of the largest and Ijest ap- 
pointed steamer which floats upon the Atianlic — 
"the beautiful Baltic," if you please, even best 
adapted to "weu- purposes," and such an accident 
might easily happen from a single cannon shot — 
and she would, indeed, lie like "a crippled goose" 
' upon the waters, rolling, helpless in tlte Urough of 
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the sea. And I apprehend that he who had 
"gone down to the sea" in her, would feel very 
much like a crippled goose, alao, as he lay et the 
mercy of the enemy's fire, unable to atlack, un- 
able to escape ! 

On the contrary, ihe "screw-propellers" are 
perfectly safe in this respect. Ail their machinery 
Is below the "water line," and the screw iteetf is 
deeply submej^ed below the stern of the ship; 
thus not only securing all the motive power 
against the reach of danger, but leaving the deck 
flush, and ihe broadsides of the ship to be filled 
with guns, as in the regular man-of-war; and 
permitiing the hull to be fashioned after such a 
model as shall best give strength and facility of 

And here I had as well add, that in the side- 
wheel ships, it is not alone the " paddles" that are 
exposed, but the engineitself, the whole machinery 
of motion, is abme the water. This, It is true, is 
mainly covered by the upper decks, a very frail 
[!ovenng at best, while the vessel remains, as she 
built, s TaerchuTit ship or mail 



It best, while the vessel 
, a merchaTtt ship 
erybody concurs in thi 






know the fact, tbat the lirst step towards 
ing such a ship into a vessel-of-war, must ne to 
remove those upper decks; and althoughauch pro- 
tection as they aHorded was almost nominal, yet 
their removal certainly, completely, and at once, 
exposes all the machinery, as well aa the paddles, 
to every kind of missile from an enemy. And 
there is no remedy for the evils of this expiraure. 
The position of the machinery cannot be shifted. 
When the ship was built, every part and appur- 
tenance designed to be permanent, was placed in 
its a]>propriale position, and accurately adjusted to 
every other portion, so as to secure due concert 
of action among the several parts, and the greatest 
power and facility of motion , as a whole. If any 
of the material conditions of this arrangement be 
changed, the equilibrium will be disturbed and the 
harmony of parts destroyed. The upper decks 
are originally intended to be remcved, upon oc- 
casion, and are constructed accordingly. When 
removed, this beautiful bird of the sea, to which 
they had before given some pretense of shelter and 
protection, must go forlh entirely naked and ex- 
posed, alike in her wings and her vitala, or she 
cannot go forth at all. 

'' But I aud there was good authority for these 
opinions — and I am not aware of any against them. 
And here I will introduce Mr, LenthaJl again. 

Extracts from Mr. John LenthaU's letter to 
Commodore C. W. Skinner, dated ISthofPebru- 

" I would, <R Ihe tirBi pluce, alBle, thsi ibcre is same 

■I«inier of the flrst class. 

"The nmchinery of enpli a steamer ihouH be placed be- 
low the level orconuaon dangers fmin sboi; andia enable 

tea aiiKng vesiel in sU respects— not only in ibenower of 






nity Df maUng, IhSM sblps sppeired in sboal the 

far war purpoKa u merchant slilpa, aceardiiu la their sise 
anil speed, are Into MfBtes or oilier claases of ahlps of iral 
poaaesBing Iha advanlaseE oDmniAn 10 large vesapls *f a 
capacity perDiillinj, if required, Ibe additional niateiiala 
necessary, and (he aimaDientandequipiDems required to be 
placed on board tooialie diem war vessels." 

Then, here is English authority upon the same 
subject, and from a source entitled to the highest 

Extracts from Ihe ' ' JHintiJej of Evidence taken fre/bre 
the Select Commitlee on Steam Jfary," ordered by 



At page 73 o 



nl849. 



the Britiak Hovse of C( 

of the print 
mony of Captain W. H. Henderson, R. N., C. 



printed report, is the testi- 



"7^. Bulnot to supersede men-of-narf Ho; I eon- 

eoi wotliLng against Itie head winds of Ibe Allanlic, and 
Ibey are upder ri-ged, aod are not intended Ibr sailing. " 

At page Bl, same report, is the testimony of 
CaplamH. D. Chads, K. N., as follows: 

Bteamsiiips built expressly as sblps-of-warf J should ap- 
prehend Ibal we should niake a sad misrake if we atleoiplvd 

meming™" lh/I'e™''^men-o'f-«a"™ ""' ^ " "" 
it ant T-_.. j_ _^. _^__..i... y,^ ihcy BTC SO wsll fldaptefl 



Gtr ftgli ring purposes, and for keeping eompaoy 






Ihemabioad'inlooui Colonies f Idonoi Ihink Ihev tvould 
be tit lo go abroad wlUi thai aitlng, wbicb I Uiink they 
ought to have al all rimes, because it is too late W begin to 

From similar aourcea the honorable Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] makes the following 
brief, but pregnant summary: 



ae'^d'i^g to IbeXlnlol" of all, or al most all, the Jrofea- 
sional men of eminence, bolta in Ihe British I9avy and in 
ours— snd my friend from Florida (Mr. Milloki] tells me 



And then, the same Senator condenses his opin- 
ion so forcibly and clearly, and sustains it so con- 
clusively in another short paragraph, tliat I must 
be permitted to substitute his words for my 



ipiaioB of tiiose riugUsb officei 
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the year before, Ibat a British paddle-wheel Reanier was 
disabled^ a fUigleEhaillred tram ■ slaver DlT Ihecoasl of 
Afriea. 3, She can go lo aea wilh a niucli lens eupplyof 



SrtdLe, becauae Ibe necessily nf car 
e and aft impaira Ibe fince of Ihe ab 

I must here Kay, that I am no 
own research far most: of the fac 
which I haveciteJ and relied upi 



indebted U 



lUthnrit 



1 1 haveciteJ and relied upon. 1 hare already 
the Senate that I have drawn largely, as I 
rcjy with confidencet in this respect, upon my 
hoiiorahle friend from Virginia, [Mr. Huntbr.I 
I have had his kind permission to do so, and avail 
myself of theprivilege to take from one of hia late 
Bpeeehes the following extracts: 

" Eiiraoi from note accompanying the leller from Com- 
modore Ferry, of 181h Februaiy, 1853, from which Iha above 

' of wear and tear and gradual decay, notwlIbstaDding every 
* poHlble repair, mur be estimated at five per cent, per an- 
'nnra ftn-Hve-o^k ahips— perhaps a Irifle Ipss." 

" I could go fhrther, and produce you the same eon of 
tesdmoDT ftam other Bourcca ; but thai is enough. I know 
the Aiends of tba amandDiaut raly mon aletler whicli Codi- 
modore Perry wrote, and which, I raapeci, is to be Iniet- 

pretedinto ^-.-.^--- -I.- . ^ --- 

rarjpiitpoi . 

looked ut(o Ehe procee 

which I have reffned, i— , ... 

1846, upon the subjfctof eicamehlps, and I (bund there the 
same o|nnion eipicssed hy Captain Henry D, Ghada,and 

Koyal Navy. They said thai their merclienl slsamers 

lo Ibem for war purposes. They all dald that such steam- 
ere were not fii lo send abroad, aud would burn out all iheir 
coal belbre they oould gel abroad. But they aald— what is 
true in Ihiar country— tbal liiey might be euiinently ser- 

dcFcDd the Cbannel in case their country shonld Im In- 
vaded. It la evident Hiat ihla examhiafloii was madsunder 
great apprebenaioni of a Frenoh Invaaton.ftr tbalrlDqiil- 
tiea aeeiDed to he dhvctad to that oDutCngenoy. Upon 
bdng qitMIioned, in order to aaoertaln whether dicy could 
make war ■leamern nnl of those sbips, Oaplain Chads said, 
thai If they were strengthened, thre and aJL so as to make 
them capable of carrying Euns, Otej wmild Ion Ihe quality 
of superior speed; and be intlmaled that a BrlQsh war 
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He commends the adonUoK of screw-ships in the Bra? 
mail eervlce, Ibr the tbllowlng reasons t At page ST— 
"' Because it is a principle which is cspMle of reducli 



< purse, and pots more Into private ones, 
' pnlsion draws very largely upon both ; 
' ryisg goods, tlie [Uddle la compelled le 



parlicuLarly successful in the case of those small 
oners which ore hvilt Ibr Ihe trade with Holland, and 

nes which occupy only one 'seventh of the ''vessel, 

they attain veryconsidereMe speed, eighttlnnls, eight 

' raised. The nperiurcs ate all immetsed, and Ihe voyaje 
' oflwo handredand silly mBeB, upon a long series ofel- 

" I was shown, this morning, aletler just received traal 
Josron, IVom a gentleman of high authorlLy and great ei- 

"'Mynjunlon Is so suontfy In l^ror of propelling nidi 

paddle starting to-day, and the propeller being laid down a 
month hence,altheend of eighteen months the latter would 
be ahead in her work, at a cost fifty per cent, leas! In 
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lo eipend (he money which cnipit to 
iduaJ increase of the Navy in ihns 

Vgvy in a mode which will be useful 



Why, whatlsourpoUcyinreJallontolt 
to maintun Just such a navy, and no m 
Ihe police of Iha seas, ao Ibr aa It Is hi 
maintain Uiat police. We also keep uf 
meni, capable of ertanslaii and aipana 
To make tilatsheletDn Bnannnienteffic 
aUe that wa sbonld have all possible i 
and training our young of ** 




,and battery?" 
The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Graham him- 
self, who seems to be in aotne sort relied upon by 
its friends in support of this line, is compelled, 
evidently with reluctance, to admit, from the dis- 
cusaions and lestimony of competent naval officers, 
" that vtasela i)f Oiii description emtiiaf he relied on 
to supersede those modelUd and bvMI only fhr pmjioaes 
of mar." The highest merit he claims for them is 
that, white " a limited ttumber ij^ Ikem may be en- 
ployed in time of_ peace in the tTanspoHation of the 
mau," they might also be useful upon "the 
ftreBftiitg onl of mar," as " transports for troops and 
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" these ships 



('"Tt^m'i 



muniliiwis qf loor;" but he looks to using them in 
no higher nHval capacity than in the way men- 
tioned, and as a sort of occasLonat " privaUera or 
gaerriUas iff the ocean;" but only then "fitted with 
muh armaraenta us cmxld be readi^ipvt on board, evm 
in IhiiT present condition." Thia is his own Ian- 
guage, in his report of March 8, ^859, in which 
he was evidently endeavoring to say all in their 
favor which conscience would permit. Under 
these circum stances, he not only does not pretend 
thai these ships can be substituted for our vessels 
of war, but he expressly aays they "caimotbe re- 
lied an" for any such purpose. Mark, sir, this is 
said by the Secretary, in an official report, designed 
as the basis of Congressional action, and from the 
best professional advice wliich his command of the 
whole Navy could enable him to procure. 

Now, what is the natural and unavoidable in- 
ference from all this' A Senator here and there 
' is phice, and tell me that he heli 
. are as good for \ 
ships in tlie Navy." But, while 
honesty of that belief, and highly respect the geij- 
eral information and intelligence of those who en- 
tertain it, yet, to receive that for proof which shall 
dtqnMve so much that is based on established facts 
and sustained by reason, is rather too large a pill 
for my credulity and'complaiaance, combined, to 
swallow at a single dose. Opinion and belief will 
not do for this occasion. Proof is required— it is 
indispensable. If it existed, the Secretary of the 
Navy, loge^er with this very astute company, 
would certaialy have it here before us. But it is 
not here; and though called for lime and again, it 
is not forthcoming. I can infer only Dial it ioea ; 

Surely I have said enough upon this problem of 
"war purposes," especiidly in reference to the 
Collins line of "paddle-wheels." I consider the 
problem solved. Itcertainly is to my own con- 
viction. For the reasons I have adduced, and 
many others which might be brought forward, 
and which, I think, make proof, both circumstan- 
tial and positive, complete against them, 1 conclude 
that the ships of this line are not, in the true and 
proper sense, suitable for war purposes, and that, 
lo answer such purposes to any really important 
or useful extent, can never be made so. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina was right, therefore, 
when he openly abandoned the ground that they 
were so, and proposed directly to turn them over 
to the'Post Office Department. And the remark of 
the Senator from Texas was also true, whether he 
intended to be so understood or not, that the con- 
nection of this line with the Navy was " seeming-, 
and only seeming." 

Upon this ground, then, of "war purposes," 
this enterprise, however meritorious m other re- 
spects, is a failure, and must be abandoned. It is 
not exempt from the operation of the same rule, 
therefore, which, in our ordinary legislation, we 
apply to other navigating and commercial interests; 
and, therefore, it has no just claim to this allow- 
ance out of the Treasury. 

And here, Mr. President, I thinkit not improp- 
er lo notice what has seemed to me a somewhat 
extraordinary feature in the discussion of this 

Siestion, Intimations have been thrown out by 
e Iriends of this measure, that Collins & Co. are 
very ill-used individuals — suffering patriots, and 
threatened victims, as it were, in their country's 
cause! Well, sit, such an attitude, for them, con- 



trasts somewhat strongly in appearance, it is true, 
with the high prelensionsunder which they got the 
Government and themselves into the present dilK- 
culty. Yet is not so unnatural a traneilion after all; 
for mendicity and self-abasement form no unusual 
sequel to high pretensions, and magnificent display. 

to disregard the good faith of the Government in 
this case, and ruin Collins & Co. by a violation of 
their contract. Now, sir, it is as well that we should 
understand one another, and that the country, and 
Mr. Collins too, should understand us all, upon 
this point. Where, I ask, has any disposition 
been manifested, anywhere in Congress, to violate 
this contract, or to make its conditions even bard, 
upon Collins & Co. ? I deny any such wish or 
intention, for myself, and for those with whom I 
am acting. Nor, sir, has any such wish or inten- 
tion been evinced on any occasion, or in any re- 
spect whatever. The suggestion, that there has 
been any such thing in existence, is as unfounded 
in truth, as the claims of this company, to further 
favor at the hands of Congress, are unfounded in 
merit. This last, 1 think, has been pretty clearly 
shown already; and will, 1 further ih ink, be placed 
beyond dispute, before I have done with it. 

"The contract 1" Well, air, what of the con- 
tract? Gentlemen seem lo forget its terms and 
conditions, as well as the circumstances under 
which It was entered into, and the manner of its 
prosecution. To prevent misapprehension, it ia 
well we should recur to them. I fevenothing par- 
ticular to say of the beginning of this affair, when 
it was originally begged and bored through Con- 
gress. That was before my day here, ana comes 
down to me as a part of the unwritten history of 
those times, from those who were here, and ob- 
servei's of what took place. But 1 am aitre it has 
not heen exaggerated to me, from my own obser- 
vation since I came — especially in the advance of 
money for building these ships, and the extension 
of the lime for completing them — and still more 
vividly in view of what has been going on all this 
session, and is now at work. I allude to that 
" great external pressure," which the honorable 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Case] reminded us 
of the otherday,and which I have already likened 
to a huge snake, involving and compressing us in 
its powerful folds. But these considerations, much 
as they disgusted me before, and humiliate me 
now, donolaffectmy opinion of the contract itself, 
nor will they influence my course in regard lo it. 
So far as it ia a contract, I wilt observe its terms 
and conditions, myself, as fully and as firmly as 
any man who voted for it. And sir, I will go a 
step further, which some of those who have voted 
for it do not seem disposed lo go — and that is, 1 
will make tlie other parties observe it loo. But 
further than that, on either side, I will not go. 

I ask, again, what are the terms and conditions 
of this inuchvaunted contract^ Here are the 
facts: In November, 1847, Collins & Co., under 
the act of March 3d of that year, contracted lo 
build, and have ready for service, five ships of a 
specifled character, /our of them at the expiralion 
of eighteen months, and the ^Jlfi "as early as may 
be practicable thereafter;" and for the service bf 
these ships, in carrying the United States mails 
acrosa the Atlantic, the United States lo pay them 
}385,l)00 a year, in quarterly payments, to begin 
ader the service had commenced. This is the first 
It binds both parties (o do certain things. 
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The obligation is reciprocal. It is binding equally 
upon the companji and tlie Uniled Stales. And, 
bear in mind, sir, it was a contract, in kllila terms 
and conditions, into wliich Collina & Co. actu- 
ally be^ed, and bored, ar>d teased the Congress, 
upon tfie earneat and reilerated assurance, that they 
eould and would sxecute it promptly and faithfully. 
Well, what was the result? Why, air, before half 
the time had expired, at (he end of which they 
were to have four of these ships ready for service, 
(under this much-coveted contract of their own 
propoaine,) this very sagacious company dis- 
covered that they had not the ability to execute 
tiieir contract at all. So here thev come back upon 
Congress, representing that unless we extended 
then) some relief and assistance, the whole scheme 
innst fall through and end in smoke. Then, to 
carry out this addition to their scheme, there com- 
menced another series of begging and boring. I 
Bpeak of this from my own observation, and it is 
familiarly known to the Senate. The result of this 
Was a provision in the naval appropriation bill, of 
August 3, 18*8, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Hayy to advance to Collin3&Co.S25,000amonth 
for each of their ships, to enable them to build 
them; (hat is, JIOO.OOO a month for the four ships 
until they should be completed and ready for ser- 
vice. Thiswas consummated under asupnlemenlal 
contract, dated February fi, 1849. With this 
concession, which was all they pretended to ask 
for then, and far more than they had asked for in 
the beginning, this company expressed themaelvea 
satisfied, and gave renewed assurances of a speedy 
and faithful performance of their contract. But, 
again, what was the result? Why, sir, a month 
Imd not elapsed, perhaps not a day, before thev 
discovered again that they were unable to fuMil 
their contract, and we had them upon us again, 
even more clamorous than before; thus proving, 
it would seem, thai concessions of advantage t 
the speculator, like blood upon the (ongue of 
wolf, instead of appeasing, but serves to make hi 
appetite ravenous for more. And so actively did 
rtiev work, and sturdily beg, that from the Glh of 
Pebruary to the 3d of March, "some twenty-live 
days, they got a provision in the naval appropria- 
tion bill, of theiatlerdate,alIowingthemanexten. 
sion of time to June 1, 1850, in which to finish 
their ships and begin their s< 
time, the advance of jlOO.OOO i 

This is a true history of (he 
that famous contract, up to the beginning of thi 
session of Congress; when it had reached its third 
readmg, with amendments al every slage, and 
each of them against the United Slates, and ' - 
favor of Collins & Co. ! And those - - ■' - 



the h'el of a hard and grasping Govr 
Commend me to such modesty and patriotism ' Of 
a truth, I know no parallel to them, unless il be 
found in the standard moderation of those gentli 
daughters of the horse-leech, whose incessant cr} 
is, " Gire .' giw .'.'" 

No 'one can deny these facts, or dispute the 
statements I have based upon them. They art 
from the oflicial records here before me, Contem- 

Elate the picture they present! Has Congress 
een niggardly in its disposition, o '" ' '" '"" 
dealings, with (his company.' Has 
contrary, been liberal to a degree without a par- 



id passively complying 
to every demand? What has it refused? Or, 
rather, what has it not granted and agreed to, in 
every particular of terms, lime, and money, which 
this company demanded? Mr. Collins's tongue 
seems to have been ^fted with the spell of " open 
sesame," to the heart of Congress and the doors 
of the Treasury; and surely he has not been idle 
in its use. Three limes has he uttered the ma^c 
phrase, and as often have we all said "ay," and 
the public coffers given up Iheir gold. CtiibenoJ 
What part of the public interest has been promoted 
by all this? For whose benefit has it all been 
done? Has it realized the expectations for the 
Dublic service, upon the hypothesis of which we 
luthorized this contract to be made? Or has it 
relieved us of these pressing demands upon our 
;tme and attention, or saved the Treasury from 
these perpetual drains? No, sir, no ! But, it is 
a fact beyond dispute, and patent to the world, that 
this company, themselves, have disregarded the 
of their contract from the beginning; and, 
lOst every essential particular, have set it at 
dejiimce. Its fundamental, and slill subsisting, 
condition has been left out of view; and seems 
now, indeed, to be impossible of execution. And, 
at every session, since the thing began, we have 
beenbraetby ihem, with the cry of '■ help me,Cas- 
sius, or I sink!" This cry has come up from the 
ocean, as if from throatsfasl fillingwith the bitter 
brine; and the other week we heard it gurgling, 
as if from one going down, for the last time, be- 
neath the tide of near Potomac. Indeed, 1 never, 
nowadays, cross the bridge, in walking on the 
Avenue, without listening for the voice of some 
drowning Cssar, from Ae fetid waters of our own 
little Tiber. And just as often as we have heard 
this cry, just so often have we given help. Let 
us beware, lest the parallel he extended; and ere 
long we find (hat we have as little cause as Cas- 
aius had, to rejoice in the charity of helping a 
tyrant to the land. Not that I fear Mr. Collins, 
or his line, for any direct or immediate mischief 
he may do, even if he shall get the millions he 
now demands. No, sir, I have no fears of that. 
Bui, there is ^ood cause lo fear that, if we recog- 
nize the principle which his demand involves, as 
a rule of action for the Congress, we shall, thereby, 
have set up a power over us, not less subversive 
of the principles of the Constitution, ard destruct- 
ive lo the jusland equal rights of the people, than 
was the usurpation of Csesar lo tlie liberties of 

"The contract!" Call you this a contract? By 
whom baa it been recognized as binding? Surely, 
not by this company. They have not complied 
with Its conditions from the beginning; and they 
have told us often, and they tell us nmr, they can- 
not comply with it. Nay, more, that unless wa 



"from New York, fMr. Sew ABD,1 who is the 

Kdus uleiotea and .^"bi combined, of this company 
on this floor—their friend in counsel and their 
champion in fisht. In his speech in their behalf, 
on the 37th of last month, in showing their condi- 

"They further slinw (llHt a capilal of $3,000,0(10 invested 
has paid no divldi^nds, and been rnduceii, by Inevilable 
losses, to B JIttie niore than ^,51X1,000 ; that Ibelr slock if 
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teen&l^ciimiald, wl they canaol iUpatdl naotier ship or 
mnil Viw tl^ IMS hf Man ««'-" 

Here, sir, is their confession, in (he mosi direct 
and empIiHlic manner, made by their authorized 
organ and advocate, before the Senate.in the pros- 
ecution of their claim. In (he face of this confes- 
sion, call you this a " contract 
binding obligation ? Why, sir. 
of such a thine in mockery. It has not one sin- 
gle subaladtialquality of a valid contract; or, if it 
ever had, it has been excluded by the purimsed 
violation of one of the parties. JViAif, nifti( .' even 
sa reduced in the defivalion, being nt-less, hitum, 
than a bean-chaif I Ay, sir, " less and lighwr than 
a bean-chaff;" and blown away by the first breath 
of reason. It has hardly the form of such an in- 
strument lell to commend it to one moment of re- 
spect. A contract is reciprocal in its terms, and 
bLuding equally upon both parties, or it is no con- 
tract at air. When violated by one of the parties, 
it is, virtually, at an end for both; or,ifil be per- 
mitted to continue for the benefit of either, it is 
only at the sufferance of the one who has faith- 
fully observed it. Prom the moment, then, that 
this company came before us, and, avowing their 
inability to execute iheir part of the contract.Bsked 
us to alter its condilions for Iheir relief, it ceased 
to be binding upon ua, and has continued ever 
since, and is subsisting now, only at our suffer- 
ance. At any time since that moment, it has been 
voidable to us; and we may now, rightfully, de- 
clare it absolutely void whenever we think the 
Sublic interest requires it to be done; and, 
id it in this very hour, the mouth of this 
peny,by their own wrong, is closed forever against 
B single murmur of complaint. 

As will be readily inferred, Mr. President, by 
all who hear me, lam not a lawyer. To my own 
consciousness of this, was once added a very sharp 
reminder, by an eminent member of tlie bar, 
when, in a political discussion, he wld me that I 
had learned my liae from books very different 
from his. I confessed this lo be as tru?, as that 
(here was an equal difference between the books 
from which we had, respectively, learned ourpoi- 
ilttj. And so I would say now, in anticipation of 
die musty tomes on " vested rights,"which,upon 
such avowals as I have made, I imagine starting to 
the memory of certain learned members upon this 
floor. Sir, if I am not a. lawyer — as certainly I 
am not — I nevertheless have reHd,wilh some care, 
a brief, ajid to my mind, very comprehensive and 
conclusive treatise on this doctrine of " vested 
rights," arising under charters and contracts ema- 
* y from Congress. That treatise is from the 
of George Washington, and that body of 
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the United Slates." In that treatise, air— and it 
is the fullest and highest authority with me — I 
find no power in Congress, expressly given, oi 
necessarily implied, to grant charters to individu- 
als, or make contracts with them, of any kind ; 
certainly not to theextent of trammeling theaction 
of any subsequent Congress. Such a power is 
t to the very genius of the Government 

IS of 



repugnant to 



Lnd vj 



e the freedon 



a vitality 



of all legitimate power — the eUetivt 
fraiKhise. Without repudiating the very principle 
upon which they were assembled, and stultifying 
themselves, the framers of the Constitution could 
not, as they did not, mar, with such a solecism a> 
the grant of such a power as (his, the perfection of 
those fair tablets of political law they have trans- 
mitted (Otis, and which, in my heart, [ religiously 
believe were, from " Ibe burning bush" of our 
Revolution, delivered to our fathers, by the hand 
of Inspiration itself. 

I know, sir, but too well, that such consider- 
ations as these have often been disregarded, and 
the great principle I have mentioned has been vio- 
lated, in Iheexercise of the very power I deny. 
Banks, and corporations of an humbler erade, and 
contracts almost innumerable, lie as thick upon 
the course of Congressional legislation, as did the 
black stones along the path of the children of the 
eastern King, and are just as clamorous when we 
will not, like those who have preceded us, forget 
the lessons of (he good Dervise, whom we had 
consulted al the start. I trust there are some 
here, yet, who will follow the example of those 
wise children, Aoi stop their ears with leaves 
from the Constitution; for thus alone will any of 
us be able to save ourselves, and protect the coun- 
try, against these dangerous clamors which assail 
us here, on every side. 

But, sir, seeing that the Constitution has thus 
been disregarded, and that Congress has been so 
oRen degraded from its high functions of legisla- 
tion, and reduced into a mere administrative bu- 
reau, what have been the consequences to the 
country? I appeal (o the experienced members 
of (his body — and to you, sir, (he most experi- 
enced of them all, for Ihe truth of what I say — 
when 1 assert that in no instance when such 
things were done, has Ihe result ever failed to be 
productive of anything beMerthan diaappoin 
to all good expectations; and mischief, m< 
less serious and extensive, to the legitimate 
ests of (he country. Beginning with the firsi 
charter of the United States Bank, and descend- 
ing through the whole series of minor monsters 
and monopolies to this mode! contract with the 
Collins Une, vary ils aspect, and disguise it as yon 
will, the principle you violate is the same; and the 
evil you do is of the same general character, only 
less or more in proportion to the degree of force 
you move it with. This is— it must be so, if God 
govern hia universe by laws. 

Pardon me, Mr. Preaident,if such general view* 
as these be somewhat unusual in a speech upon 
this floor. They lie at (he source of all my 
opinions, whether in law, in medicine, in morals, 
or in politics. It is mj^ very being to believe that 
punishment, often swifr, sometimes slow, but 
always certain, foltovra in the path of wrong, and 
falls with crushing power upon the violator of any 
of (he laws of the creation, or constitudon, of ex- 
isting (hings; and has ever done so, from the 
original sin of our first parents to the last Instance 
when any man has told a lie, in word or deed. 
Surely, as I have said, the whole history of this 
Government is strewn thick with proofs of this, 
as with bleaching bones and still festering forms, is 
some vast battle-field; and, sad to say, it is as little 
free from jackals and hyenas, which prowl about 
it, to feast upon the corrupt and sickening spoils. 
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But, air, to enme back to particulars. I deny ] 
that (he Thirtieth or Thirty-iirBt Congress, in the 
way it has done, had any leg:ittinate power to mahe 
this contract with Collins & Co. ; and even if it had , 
thatic was binding upon this. So, even if that con- 
tract had been kept in £;ood faith, in all respects, 
by the company; and even if the enterprise it was 
designed to carry out had been entirely successful 
in securing all the public benefits it proposed, I 
deny that there is upon this, the Thirty-second 
Congress, any constitutionally legal obli^tion to 
recognize or consummate it, becauai of its having 
been a contract wjtli a preceding Cong;reeH. Com- 
mended to ua, if it were, by the propriety of its 
terms itnd the practical value of its conditions, we 
might adopt and continue it during this Congress 
as a measure of wise expediency. And it is, of 
course, equally competent for us to repudiate this 
contract, and refuse to have anything whatever to 
do with it, if, upon investigation, it is not found 
worthy of adoption, whether by reason of its in- 
herent defecla, or of the badfaitlior incompetency 
of ^e other parties. I have not time, however, 
nor iait necessary to my present purpose, to elabo- 
rate this view any further. 

The question recurs as to the character of the 
contract itself, the manner in which it has, so far, 
been executed, and the propriety of continuing it, 
especially upon the new conditions now proposed. 

The leading considerations upon these points, I 
have already endeavored to present. What I have 
here to say, relates to somewhat minor and inci- 
dental points, which have been suggested by the 
friends of this measure, in the course of debate. 

Asa consideration io behalf of tliis company, 
and as strongly commending them to our favor, 
we have been told of the great exertions they have 
made, and the heavy expenses incurred, ftrst in 
building their ships, and next in contesting the su- 

Eremacy of the seas, with the Cunard line, backed 
y the Treasury of the British Government. 
How stands the first item of this account— that 
is, their exertions and expenses? The contract 
reijuires them to build five ships. They have 
built but/our. Inthis,then, instead of exceeding, 
in exertion and expense, what they voluntarily un- 
dertook to do — nay, what they begged Congress to 
Eermit them to do, and at their own price, they 
ave done and expended one fifth less. For builcl- 
ing and using in iha service of the Government 
those^re ships, they were to receive, and have re- 
e«Md,8385,(KI0perHnnum. Sotheyhavealready, 
and regularly, received the full amount of compen- 
sation, and furnished only /bur ^/Wus of the consid- 
eration to which the contracts bind them. They 
allege that the/iiur ships they have built, cost them 
S3,000,000, or $750,000 each. Then, they have 
saved the expenditure of that sum, the interest 
upon which, at six per cent, for two years, is 
<9O,0OO. 1 assume two years for this estimate, 
for the reason, that their contract was made the 
1st day of November, 1H47, conditioned for the 
completion of the first /our ships by the end of 
tighleta monlhs, and ihejifth one "as early af 
practicable iherearter," It has now been /our 
mart and a ftii(f since that contract was made. Al- 
lowing, then, the contract time for the complelioii 
of the first ji™r ships, which would have madt 
them ready by the Ist of May, 1849, and then 
allowing one vear more as a sufficient " praotics. 
ble"lime to 'build the fifth one, it leaves a littlt 
over two years to this time, that is, from May 1st, 



1850, to May 17th, 1853. Upon the (750,000, 
then, for these two years, during which lime it 
has been witliheld from investment, in violation of 
the contract, the interest amounts, as 1 said, to 
490,000; and this they have saved. 

How much ihey may have saved from other 
and minor instances of violation of contract, I am 
unable to ascertain with precision. I learn, how- 
ever, upon what I deem good authority, that they 
J- _.. "(^frj,^ accommodate, and subsist,"as 
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id onetnoi/.^™/, upon each oftbeir ships." And 
further, that they have not provided niilabU imd 
secure apartments for Ike mmls, as the contract re- 
quires. What would be the sum of these s 
eral items of expense, I have no means of e 
mating with precision. It cannot be less 
apprehend, than severs) thousand dollars a yi 
Whatever it may be, however, it is so much sa 
to them; and, when added to the (90,000 of in 
makes up a sum perhaps not less than 






tlOO,000 per annum, which m 
able desires, in this plain, republican ci 
ours, would deem a good fortune for a 
Sut this sum is saved by this company, upon 
these two items alone, every year, ' and ir --•'- — 
added to theirprolils, or deducted from iheii 
It will be apt to strike a plain man, of common 
sense, that If (100,000 a year will not cover the 
losses upon a business, it must be a very " bad 
business," and ought to be abandoned; or it is in 
the hands of very " bad managers," and ought to 
be taken from ihem. 
The . 



sufficient. In proportion to tonnage, these 
ships have cost much more than the British ships 
of the same class. Thus, while they exceed the 
British ships only two hundred tons in size, 
(which, even at their own estimate of their cost — 
at SaSO a ton— make only (50,000 excess over the 
Bntisji.) they do exceed them (200,000 in cost, or 
four times theratioof excess here ossomed, which 
is evidently excessive in itself. This difference 
cannot be accounted for upon the diiTerence be- 
tween the prices of labor and materials in the two 
countries. We know that such a difference does 
not, in the very nature of things, and cannot ex- 
ist. 1 must resort, then, to the only rational, 
though it may be an extraordinary, explanation 
which I have been able to find. I am indebted to 
a friend, a member of this body, for the paper 
containing it. It is the New York Evening Post 
of the 8th of this month. The explanation it gives 
of this matter consists of three short paragraphs. 
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aDwunt oT IV^ght, and neiuly iwicfi ttie niiipbct of pbSAPn- 



era Ihe inaineDl thef weie stnrled, insKad of being ptedBed 
ID pay off iiion^gea lo Iheit builden. " 

I aaid (his was both reasonable and estniordi- 
nary. Is it not so? It is rjasoiiciftft, because iC ia 
based upon the slalements of the company them- 
selves, and accounts for what in otherwise unac- 
countable.* It is exlnardinary, else it woulil be 
inapplicable to a most extnuirclinary transactian. 

Here we have presented to ua a stat« of things 
(hat at first, I confess, astounded nie, and almost 
sta^ered iny belief. It is a tilting of the curtain 
from a picture which,if one half be true lo nature, 
is alike distrusting in itself, and mortifying in the 
reflection that we could have had any connection 
witli such a transaction. Here.nir, is one of those 
"noble enterprises" upon which, as we are so 
often and so eloquently told, the progress, and 
prosperity, and honor of our country depends. If 
this lie one of the sources of our progress and 

Erosperity and honor— and perhaps it has received 
igher praise than any oilier — then our condition 
as a people is indeed deplorable; and from all such 
I pray, in all sincerity, our country may soon be 
delivered. 

But our astonishment, at such an exposition as 
this, should not result from the character of the 
transaction itself, for that was to have been ex- 
pected as the natural result of the hot-bed system 
of specie! legislation, which has never given birth 
to anything belter than monsters, or abortions. 
But the astonishnient should be that an American 
Congress — the represenlatives of a people more 
remarkable for common sense than any other in 
the world — should have been M into this enter- 
prise, and become a partner in this company, ex- 
pecting success in business, or advantage to the 
country. Well, the result is now before us. And 
it, coafeisedly, is a failure of the enterprise, and 
ruin to the company; and, besides the shame of 
disappointment, a dead toss of little less than 
£1,0(1(1,000 of the public money; a sum, we had 
as well, for any good, have thrown to the fishes 
in I he sea. 

1 do not make this statement at random. I de- 
rive the facts from an official source. To insure 
accuracy, I addressed a letter, last Friday, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, inquiring for the entire 
amount paid, by the United States, lo Collins & 
Co., in cash; and the entire amount received from 
them, in postages. Here is his answer: 

TBEAamiir Dep.stkent, May 15, 18Sa. 
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States, they have paid back only $337,334, the 
United States being out of pocket just $702, 166. 
It is a litlle less than a million, as 1 said, yet it is 
a very large sum — an enormous sum lo be thrown 
away upon what was a doubtful experiment at 
first, and is now an exploded scheme. 

The item of " dead letter" postage, paid by us 
to Greal Britain, set down at the close of the Au- 
ditor's letter at f35,332, 1 am not sure, from my 
want of familiarity with such accounts, that I 
quite understand, 1 apprehend, however, it is a 
charge to the expense of transporting the mails. 
If I am not right in this, (he Senator from Texas 
will correct me. I assume, then, that it is ao;and 
that, relating to "all the lines," as the Auditor 
says, one half of it, or {12,666, must be added to 
the account of expense we have paid for the Col- 
lins line, and this makes the dead loss to us just 
$714,832. These are facts and fibres which no 
one will or can deny. I make this exposition and 
record of them that Ihey may be heard and seen 
by those who have to pay these large sums in Ihe 
way of taxes. Let them be remembered '. 

in addition lo this, we are told here upon this 
floor, by the bestfriendsof this company — nay.il 



loT I Hit jacel! was never m[)re plainly cut upon 
the tombstone of any mass of mortality, thanjthis 
simple statement writes it on the decks of this 
company of ihe Collins line. 

The honorable Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Caes] the other day dwelt upon this fact of the 
fiftg per cent, discounj, with much emphasis; and 
assumed, what is certainly true, that the rate thus 
indicated was the unerring measure of the value 
of that stock. But there the Senator stopped. 
Why did he not go a step further ' h'a equa on 
of stock economy, if I may so exp eas a d as 
' ■ lid have done, w h equal truth 
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this depreciated price of the s ock he 
market was the measure and the we gh among 
sensible men of business, of th ^ company and 
Iheir enterprise, and the proof, Iro wh ch there 
is no escape, that the whole thing a a fa lure and 
a bubble bursted? " Fifly eend on the doltar !" 
Why, sir, it is the very language in which failure 
is emphatically expressed. 

And how could the result be otherwise? Look 
a moment at the transaction 1 A speculation, clean, 
naked, and unredeemed! Upon one nuUidn of 
mo»ey, this company issued Ikree nii//io«s rf stock; 
and upon that, bearmg interest, they engaged in a 
pursuit, of which, in view of the result, one of 
two things must be said: Either the scale upon 
which it was planned was not required, and could 
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not be auBtnined by the buaincHS of the country; 
or it has been most Bhamefuily mismanaged. Pos- 
sibly both may be true, to some extent. How far 
the first may be, I do not now inquire. I have 
already shown that there is mudi truth in the last 
supposition; anil to show this still more clearly 
and strongly, I have a few more facts, which aeem 
'~ e to prove that, even had this enterprise been 



plication and expense, which cctiM not possibly 
result in anythinf; better than the ruin it has 
wrought. And added to the inherent liuousness 
of that system of mismanagemeni, as if to make 
success impossible, beyond a doubt. Congress was 
wheedled into a participation and partnership of 
this blind and blundering empyricism I An agency, 
as I have said, which never yet has meddled, but 

To show, still further, the miserable misman- 
agement of this Collins line, I will read, from the 
same paper, a few of the items of expense of navi- 
gating these ships, afier incurring, as we have seen, 
the enormous expense of building and fitting them 
for service. Here they are; 

Bteatners fe SIO amtle. Thii is tiflce ag much as is usual- 

ncean navigation. Tfaey aliroya esUmale Ibr a guinea a 
mile. The ciulofiuoningAmeiicaaBiesinei?, we believe, 
dues not fsnsTalij amount to That, except on the Facilic 
coast. Hei« Is a diS^ncs of bal^benveen the two linee, 

directed his altsniiaD la, beibrs hemadehisimBBinnr)' trip 
with lilsbnHherBenatorB to St. Blephen's CbBpel. Here 
■in a difltrenne Juit covning Ihs depreciatiDn, which, lie 
says, rlie Colltnfl ittocli has eipprienced In finding tta level 



re Inqaited, as we hav4 
nuld have learned, at 



'Othei 
Government, to conntenanee or encourage. 

" Welianpen totaava themeansofcomimringBaineoflhe 
slpepHeaofrunningOie two rival lines, and we propose to 

submit the ftca to (hepnb1ic,ia tbe hope thai tb '" 

bave some fnfluenee npon Ihose whose lupport ofll 
nopot/ dnen not oriidnate la other cooslderatlans tha 
whieii are addresied to their reason or Ihsir paKiolii 

"ThBliillowiiieeilli '- ' '-- ■ 

licvcfiom the tKHtkso' 



into believe, and do be 
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4 ships fbr3fi voyage 
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I Gollioa ships are larger 



iherefbremnreeipensivetontn. The diiibi 
KMIt two hundred tons, nol enough to increas 

>f running Eieamebipsia always inveieely s 



reftrence. That 



are obliged ID own a qDanlily of the stock of (he eciinpanr 
(P0,aD0 wonh is ihc amonnt we have heard stated) hefore 

" Tliat beiiu Ifae ease, fliay canainly have not been over- 
naid thus far, If, aa we preaame, they bouuhl at par ; but it 
IS none the less eiunvagnntsnd wasteful IntbR company 

very cnninienceDient of Ibelr emerprise to pay people in 

salaries can be looked upon in no otberll^l— and lo saddle 
the slookholdets with llie eipense." 

These facts need no comment, to answer the 
purpose for which I have introduced them. They 
show the true character of this company, and put 
the seal of condemnation, lieyond escape, lipon all 
their operations. They commenced without cap- 
ital, and have conducted themselves throughout as 
wild and reckless speculators — speculators upon 
individual credit and credulity, and upon the faith 
of this Government. 

My honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. Us- 
nERWOOD] will find in these Elatenients I have 
read, something like a solution of the questiana 
which puzzled even his arithmetic the other day- 
When he made his calculations (hen,Isupposehe 
estimated the payments to be in cash, and there- 
fore put all the Items down at the standard of a 
cash valuation. He did not then know that those 
payments were made in tloelcs deprecialid Iv fifty 
caiti on the diUar. So, if he was puzzled overhts 
arithmetic then, because its relentless rules would 
nol carry the legitimate amount of expense up to 
the enormous sum set down by the company, I 
apprehend that the straight-forward honesty of 
his mind will be even more amazed now, at the 
cause of the difficulty, than he was puzzled then, 
at the difficulty itself. Now, sir, as practical 
questions to a practical man , I ask my friend from 
Kentucky, what would be thought of a company 
in his Stale who should engage in business (no 
raalter how legitimate and [>romisingin itself) upon 
a capital two thirds of which was borrowed at in- 
terest; and then, in the prosecution of that br" 
neas, should ■ ■ ■ ■ 
selling its o 

tmtliedoUarl How long could such a company 
sell its paper at all? How long could it obtain 
credit at aJU Would any sensible man among 
his constituents take stock in such a company, or 
become in anyway connected with it? Would 
not the undiviSed sentiment of the community be, 
that there was ridiculous folly or deep knavery at 
the bottom of the whole- concern? Well, sir, it 
seems to me this is a case in point. If there be 
any (nalerial difference between them, in a practi- 
cal point of view, I am unable to perceive or ap- 
preciate it. But it is said, 1 am aware, that I and 
a few others here do not take " broad, statesman- 
like, national views" of such questions as this. 
And I trust I never shall, if in doing so, as in this 
case, I must repudiate my principles and the com- 
mon sense which the God of my creation has en- 
dowed me with. 

But even this extraordinary cause of increased 
expenditure for two months, or a trip, as set 
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forth in [he paper I have read, does not curry l!ie 
amountuplo lhej565,000,ss staled by ihe com- 
pany. But it makes only f 42,333; altnough this 
eatiraatea foe the Coliine pay-roll #9,000, while 
the Cunard is but $5,000; for the Collins coal 
bill $10,000, while the Cunerd is but $7,500; and 
for Ihe Collins insurance, depreciation, and re- 
pairs fi23,333, while the Cunnrd is but j)I6,066— 
total Collins $49,333— total Cunard {^,06G. 
Hei'eisan exceea, yet, of $13,967 per trip, to be 
accounted for. Pernapsaomeli^htmaybethrown 
upon this, if any one can or will answer certain 
interrogatories which I wil! hei'e propound. Per- 
haps ifthe Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MtL- 
lbr] were here, he might, from the famiUarity 
with the subject lie evinced by his speech some 
weeks ago; or, at Einy rate, I have no doubt that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Sewaro] 
could furnish us an answer from that rich budget 
of litcts widi which he seemed prepared the other 
day, and of which he gave us a glimpse so curious. 
But, whether 1 can have tiiem answered here oc 
not, 1 will now propound them, and then put 
(hem in my printt^ speech, so that some one else 
may answer them for the information of thecoun- 
try, if not of the Senate. We want light. Here 
are the interri^atories : 

1. Who are the shareholders in the company 
owning the Collins line of ocean steamers, and 
where do they reside? 

2. "What commission is charged by Brown & 
Erotliere, the British agents, per voyage, or per 
annum, for their services to (his line? 

3. What extra prices, above the current market 
prices, are fieli for disburse meuls, pi'ovisions, and 
outfits at Liverpool ! 

4. What commissions are charged by Collins 
at New York for his services to the line .' 

5. Do not the expenses, on these accounts, 
amount io more than {13,000 a trip? 

6. Is not this line mortgaged to a member of 
the Britiah Parliament for ItOU.OOOJ 

7. Where are the insurances effected, and at 
what rates I Where is the eoni purchased, and at 
what prices J What is the difference between 
those prices and the prices paid by the Cunard 
line? where are the officers and crews employed, 
and are they paid at American or English prices, 
and what is the difference ? 

Then there are a few questions I asked the 
Senator from Hew York [Mr. Sswird] the other 
day in debate, wtiich he has not answered, and 
which 1 will now repeat. I hope he, or some 
other competent person, will answer them at their 
convenience. That Senator then said that— 

al$5UII,(HJB, utlliree mi cent, in England, Is. . .. ^1S,OOD 

ueda137U0,UD0,BIelipercent,iB .'..... 43,000 

Thebit^iDBnraDceonUieColllaalinala ]68,i«0 

Making a iliffl^uceugalnit the UoiUnstlne'Df...'. lOS^OOU 
"ThernrBofwiigea llif the penonB empluj^d aa eaji- 
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he made it, I asked him i . 

that statement could be true? I asked him if i 
could be true of two companies, each running i 
line of ships f h h p n ll esami 

ocean, to and ml P — gaged ir 

the same kind f b es — e to thi 

same markets f mil m 1 I b r, sup 
plies, money a d in urai e — tl a n was u 



anywise compelled to pay, or did, actually, pay 
doulile, or even a third, over tlie rales and prices 
that the other paid, upon all, or any one of those 
items, aa he had set it forth? lasted the ques- 
tions in good faith; for the statement struck me as 
so extraordinary, lliat I was not sure I heard the 
Senator correctly. He did not answer me then; 
hut as he has put the same statement in print, I 
take that as Ais answer. Let my questions and 
this answer go to the public together. I submit 
it to the practical sense of men of business, that if 
the Senator's statement he true, that Collins & Co. 
do pay these excessive prices, when lower ones 
are at their option, Iheir business is either grossly 
mismanaged for want of sense, or want of hon- 
esty. Cumpele with the British, indeed! At such 
a rate, and by such a system, we cannot pay them 
money enough to enable them to cmqieie. We 
might enable them to go on; but it would be at 
the expense of both the interest and honor of the 
country. It would be no competition, but a mis- 
erable scramble for a premium upon incompetency 
or corruption. I do not believe a word of it. And, 
most assuredly, I will never countenance or sus- 
tain such a state of things, if it be true, by any 

Again: we are told that we must sustain this 
Collins line, because the British Government sus- 
tains the Cunard line. Even as a general piopo- 
sition, I do not admit this to be true. But 1 will 
not discuss that further than I have done in an- 
other pordon of my remarks. Admitting it, how- 
ever, far the argument, though not in fact, I yet 
deny that such a consideration gives any force or 
validity to the claim for this increased allowance, 
now made by the Collins line. It is a fac^ beyond 
dispute, that in this matter of following the exam- 
ple of the British Government, and giving large 
compensation to our steamers, because she gives 
large compensation to hers, we are not only not be- 
hind, but we have already CKcetdeiifcer, in the rate of 
compensation allowed. We already pay Collins 
several thouaand dollars more, per trip, than Great 
Britain pays Cunard for similar service. Thus, 
we pay Collins |19,0OO, while Cunard receives 
from Ilia Government but 915,000; the excess in 
favor of Collins being %i,WO per trip, or 196,000 
per annum. 

I know, sir, we axe told that the British Gov- 
ernment has latterly increased the compensation 
of the Cunard line from j«I 45 ,000 to ^175,000 per 
annum. But I have not seen suflicient evidence 
to satisfy me that this is true. The only evidence 
we have, about which there seems to he no doubt 
on this point, ^ves the .£145,000 as the annual 
compenaation, which makes about $!5,000 per 
trip. We are told that a JUr. lAmngslon, who 
seems to be one of tlie Collins Company, or aa 
deeply interested with it, has said that this had 
been increased to ^175,000. Gentlemen may lake 
this as evidence of the increase of British compen- 
sation, who choose to do so. To me it has so 
far appeared only as a vague rumor, the truth of 
which no Senator here seems willing to vouch for. 
It is also from uninterested source, and offered as 
aid to a certain end. Of the individual who offers 
it I know nothing. I neither admit nor deny the 
truth of his statement. The amount which I have 
assumed, 1 find slated in a book of unquestioned 
authority for facts of this kind — " The British 
Almanac, for 1851." On pase 63, in the article 
on "North American Mails, '"l find thefollo wing: 
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luideilake la diupBlcli a maU iKBDier once b fonn^t rVom 
LiverpiKri lo Haliliii and Boalon, and anolber mDil aleamer 
once R (hnniiihl from LlTeriHol lo New Vorlc, Ihs price 

I lind nothing on this paint later, or different, in 
any official document, or from any other reliable 
source. Tliis, moreover, ia admitted on all iiande 
to be li-ue. Bkit auppose it (o be true, that this 
increase of ^175,000 has been ^ven to the Cunard 
line. It does not maleriaUy effect the argument. 
It still leaves the compensation to the Cunard line 
a little short of |18,000 per trip; while the Collins 
line still receive the 819,000, or 81,000 per trip 
more than the British line. There is no estab- 
lished (ruth, therefore, in this part of the plea; 
and e«en if there was, it has no force nor validity 
whatever. Instead of sustaining this claim, then, 
it is directly against it. 

These are facts which are indisputable. In 
view of them, what becomes of this plea of the 
necensityof BustHining theCoUins line, against the 
pattonae;* of theBritish Government? Gone, sir-, 
gone, like mist before the morning sun. Protec- 
tion of American enterprise against British gold ! 
That is the demand. And all who do not at once 
concede it, ore chained with want of patriotism. 
And yet the facts, here staring us in the face, prove 
beyond dispute, that we have not merely given 
this protection — not merely placed the American 
ships on an equal footing with the British — but 
we have dene more, sir. We have given them 
more money and mere prottctvm. And now they 
demand atill more — nay, nearly double as much. 
They already receive (at the highest estimate for 
the Bfitiah) 819,000, while the British receive but 
SI8,(I00; and now they demand <i33,DD0, or an in- 
crease of 814,000 a trip upon what they now re- 
ceive, or ftlS.OOO a trip more than theBritish ships 
receive! Call you this American enterprise ? Call 
you this American compeliton with British energy' 
and British skill '. Why, sir, it is but a ^me of 
bragg, with stakes of gold, the party winning who 
has the heavier purse. "This is not the enter- 
tainment to which we were invited." We came 
not here to gamble — certainly not with the public 
money. And yet, sir, if this be not so, in what 
attitude does such a proposition as the amendment 
makes place us before the world? It has ever been 
our boBBt, and it is one which every American 
heart may make with an honest pride, iliat "give us 
but daylight and fair play," and American enter- 
prise, arts, and arms can stand against the world, 
and win a glorious triumph everywhere. And 
our history proves it to be not unfounded. Upon 
no hattle-field, whether in arts or arms, from our 
national birthday to the present hour, even with 
the odds against us, have we ever been defeated. 
The amount of money our Government might 
collect, and expend in magnificent display, iii 
never been (he sulyect of a boast from any tri 
American heart. It never will be. That monei 
under the genius of our institutions, is better i 
the pockets of the people; so much of it as ma 
be needed for a just and equal administration, an 
for defense, being ready, as we all know, lo 1 
poured with freMom into the public coffeia, at 
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d lares that ours is 
words which can- 
od, that American 
enterprise and kit imot tand against the British 
upon equal terms — nay. not even when we have 
the advantage of aheavier purse. The confession 
is there made — ay, sir, there it stands upon the 
tablebeforeyou,m the official records of the na- 
tion. If it be true, its tortuous lines should be 
taken from (hat table, and, by some British loom, 
woven into a veil, as black as the ink in which 
they are traced upon the record, to hang forever 
upon these bold American faces of ours, in this 
day of our national humiliauon I 

Sir, if I thought it true, I never would, I never 
could again, as an American citizen, hold up my 
head, in prideof my native land. I never would 
assert again that America was the equal of any 
other nation in the world. But, on my knees, 1 
would go down before that strong Genius of Ame- 
rican enterprise and skill, of whom we hear so 
much, and pray him to strike the galling libe! 
from our escutcheon , and swear by him who spoke 
this slorious land of ours into being, that no hand 
should ever write it there again. But, si 
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We 



stand against the world, without the 
heavier purae — without adventitious aid from any 
quarter. Even when the odds have been against 
us, as they always have upon the ocean, we have 
been successful m every encounter, and have gone 
□n prospering and to prosper, while competing 
with every nation, upon every sea. Sir, no in- 
stance can be cited in which it ever was pretended 
that success had failed us, imlil the coming' of thii 
Collins line. But, tell me not that such a thingas 
that, truly represents the enterprise, or skill, or 
talent, or spirit, of our countrymen. No, sir, no! 
It is a false heir — a miserable pretender — a monster, 
begot by folly on corruption, sent from some dark 
abode below to degrade us before the world; or, 
if by decree of Heaven, surely sent to chastise us 
for our sins, and move us to rqientance. Mark 
its coming with the blackest stone the calendar 
affords; but not, I protest, as a sign of our people's 
degeneration and decay. 

No, sir; the day of our declination in the great 
cycle of time has not yet come. My trustiuGod 
is, that, high already as we have climbed the sky, 
in progress and prosperity, the point of our culmi- 
nation is yet far higherand further away; and that 
we, and our children, and our children's children, 

I that highest point attained; but that our country's 
' course shall be onward and upward, as loni; as 
time shall last. 

Mr. President, my strength again has failed 
me. 1 know, also, that the Senate is fatigued 
with a long sitting, and is anxious to adjourn. 
While, therefore, there are several other points in 
this cmestion of interest to me, and particularly 
one of special interest to my constituents, which I 
have been unable lo reach, I shall seek another 
opportunityto present 



finally disposed of. For the present, I have 
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SPEECH. 

Mr. President : 

What "will Congress do — wliat lias Congress done — for 
the Collins steamers'! These are questions which meet 
every visiter returning from the Capital on his arrival at 
New York, and which every traveller from America 
encounters, on Change in Liverpool and London, and in 
the Courts of Paris and St. Petersburg. There is 
reason enough for all this curiosity and interest among 
the merchants and statesmen of the two continents. 

Mr, President, under a contract with the United 
States made on the 19th of April, 1849, between E. K. 
Collins, James Brown, and Stewart Brown, merchants of 
New York, and the United States, those persons now 
prosecute, between the ports of New York and Liverpool, 
forty voyages across the ocean, or twenty outward and 
inward voyages, annually, in steamships carrying freights 
and passengers on their own account, and also public 
mails on account of the United States, and receive 
from the Treasury, as a compensation for that service, 
three hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars a year, 
which is equivalent to somewhat more than ^19,000 for 
each outward and return passage. The Committee on 
Finance propose an amendment to the amiual Deficiency 
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bill, the effect of which is to increase the mimber of 
mails and voyages from twenty to twenty-six, and the 
compensation from $19,000 to $33,000 for each voyage. 

Ought this measure to be adopted t 

I assume, for the present, that the existing enterprise 
is to be perseveriDgly sustained. In that view the 
question arises — 

Whether the proposed increase of mail service is 
expedient. 

When this line was established, the British Cunard 
steamers, consisting of seven vessels, were making semi- 
monthly voyages and carrying semi-monthly mails be- 
tween the same ports during the eight temperate months, 
and monthly mails during the four other months ; and 
thus they had a monopoly of steam ocean postage be- 
tween the two couotriea. We authorized the Collins 
line to carry just the same number of mails, alternating 
with the Cunard steamers ; and so we broke up the 
monopoly, and divided the postages of the route equally 
with Great Britain. So far, all was right and well. 
But recently the Cunard steamers have continued their 
semi-monthly mails throughout the whole year, while 
ours were limited to the eight temperate months ; and so 
the equality of postage revenues has been subverted, and 
the early British monopoly has been partially restored. 
By the proposed inereaso of mails we shall exactly alter- 
nate again ; and on every day that an American or Eu- 
ropean mail steam- vessel shall leave New York, one of the 
other line will leave the opposite port ; and so the monop- 
oly will again be broken, and the complete equality of 
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postage revenues will be re-established- We must do 
just this, or relinquish in an important degree the great 
postal object of the enterprise. The Postmaster Gene- 
ral and the Secretary of the Navy, and the Senate's 
Committees on the Post OfSce, on Naval Affairs, and on 
Finance, agree that the service must be thus increased, 
if it is to be at all continued. The increase, then, ia not 
merely expedient, but even necessary and indispensable. 

Assuming now that the service is to be increased, the 
question comes up — 

Is the increase of compensation from |19,000 to 
$33,000 per voyage just and reasonable? 

It is just and reasonable, if necessary. It is clear 
that some increase is necessary. The proprietors decline 
to malte the six new voyages for nothing, and even to 
make them for $19,000 a voyage. We cannot oblige 
the contrfietors to make them for that compensation, nor 
even to make them for any compensation, for they are 
beyond the contract. No one else offers to make them 
on those terms, or, indeed, on any terms. We must 
therefore apply to Mr. Collins and his associates to en- 
large the contract. But opening the contract for enlarge- 
ment opens it for revision. They consent to enlarge, 
but they equally appeal to us to remodel it ; and they 
show for reasons, that while the average cost of each 
voyage is ---------- $65,216.64 

The average receipts are only - - . - 48,286.85 

And that they incur an average loss of - 16,928.79 

And an aggregate loss annually of - - $338,574.40 
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They furtlier show that a capital of three millions 
invested has paid no dividends, and been reduced by 
inevitable losses to a little more than two and a half 
millions ; that their stock is sold in Wall street at fifty 
cents on a dollar; and that, even if they would, yet they 
cannot despatch another ship or mail after the 15th of 
May next. Something must be allowed, if not for profits, 
at least for renovation ; and so the actual loss on each 
voyage being in round numbers $17,000, it is quite cer- 
tain that an increase of not less than $19,000 is neces- 
sary to keep the steamers in vigorous and sure operation. 

All questions of the fairness of this showing are pre- 
cluded by the offer of the contractors to relinquish the 
enterprise to the United States, or to any assignee indi- 
cated by them, after the contract shall have been remod- 
elled, and by the neglect of any other party to propose 
for a new contract, even on the terms tlius recommended. 

So, the increase of compensation solicited is just and 
reasonable, and is, moreover, like the increase of the 
mail service, necessary and indispensable. 

Now, sir, we have arrived at the very question of the 
whole question. We must do just what is thus proposed, 
or relinquish the contract altogether. 

The honorable Chairman of the Committee on Financs, 
[Mr. Hunter,] dissenting from his associates, advises 
that alternative. Sir, with a profound respect for that 
distinguished Senator, not now for the first time, nor for 
mere effect, expresf-ed, I must have his pardon, never- 
theless, for preferring the authority of his associates. 
Extreme caution is apt to be the fruit of the patient and 
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patriotic labors of hia office. An appropriation bill 
seldom lias passed this House without callirtg forth from 
him or his predecessors eloquent, yet groundless, alarms 
of an exhausted treasury, and of impending taxation, if 
not bankruptcy. 

While we cannot, without wouuding the national sen- 
sibilities and impairing the national character, abandon 
any great enterprise, it is equally true that indecision is 
among the worst vices of the statesman, and that vacilla- 
tion in the conduct of public affairs is fruitful of nation- 
al demoralization, and indicative of certain national de- 
cline. Persistence, when practicable, invigorates national 
energies, discourages foreign rivalry, and prevents foreign 
insult and aggression. Compare France — enlightened, 
vigorous, and energetic, but unstable as water — with 
England, cautious, constant, and persevering, or even 
with Russia, unimpassioned and cold as her climate, yet 
with her eyes unswervingly and forever fixed on Stam- 
boul, and you have an apt illustration of my moral. 
Nevertheless, these general observations are inconclu- 
sive, and I grapple therefore cheerfully, with this great 
question. 

If this enterprise must be abandoned, it must be for 
one of two reasons, namely; either because — 

1. It was erroneously conceived; or because, 2. It 
has been rendered unnecessary, unwise, or impraeiicabk, 
by subsequent events and circumstances. 

1. Was it erroneously conceived ? To determine this 
question, wc need to ascend some high eminence of time, 
from which we can look back along the past, and pierce, 
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8 
£ss far as is allowed to human viskm, tlirougfi the clouds 
and darkness that rest upon the future. Come, then. 
Senators, and suppose that you stand with me in the 
galleries of St. Stephen's Chapel on a day so long gone 
by as the S22d of March, 1775. A mighty debate has 
been going on here in this august Legislature of the 
British Empire, insurrection against commercial restric- 
tion has broken out in the distant American colonies ; a 
seditions assembly in Philadelphia has organized it ; and 
a brave, patient, unimpassioned, and not untried soldier 
of Virginia, lies, with hastily gathered and irregular 
levies, on the heights of Dorchester, waiting the coming 
out of the British army from Boston. The qnestioD 
whether Great Britain shall strike, or concede and con- 
ciliate, has just been debated and decided. Concession 
has been denied. A silence, brief but intense, is broken 
by the often fierce and violent, but now nteasnred and 
solemn, utterance of Burke : " My counsel has been 
rejected. Yon have determined to trample upon and 
extinguish a people who have, in the course of a single 
Efe, added to England as much as she had acquired by 
a progressive increase of impi-ovement, brought on, by 
varieties of civilizing conquests and civilizing settle- 
ments, in a series of seventeen hundred years. A vision 
has passed before my eyes ; the spirit of prophecy is 
upon me. Listen, now, to a revelation of the conse- 
quences which shall follow your maddened decision. 
Henceforth there shall be division, separation, and eter- 
nal conflict in alternating war and peace between you 
and the child you have oppressed, which has inherited 
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all your indomitable love of liberty and all your insatia> 
ble passion for power. Though still in the gristle, and 
not yet hardened into the bone of manhood, America 
will, within the short period of sixteen months, cast off 
your dominion and defy your utmost persecution. Per- 
fecting the institutions you have not yet suflfered to ripen, 
she will establish a republic, the first confederate repror 
scntative commonwealth, which shall in time become the 
admiration and envy of the world. France, the heredi- 
tary rival whom, only twenty years ago, with the aid of 
your own colonies, you despoiled of her North American 
possessions, though they had been strengthened by the 
genius of Richelieu, will take sweet revenge in aiding 
the emancipation of those very colonies, and thus dis- 
membering your empire. You will strike her in vain 
with one hand, while yon stretch forth the other to 
reduce your colonies with equal discomfiture. And you, 
even you, most infatuated yet most loyal prince, will 
within eight years sign a treaty of peace with the royal 
Bourbon, and of independence with republican America ! 
With fraud, corruption, fire, and sword, you will com- 
pensate England with conquests in the East, and within 
half a century they will surround the world, and the 
British Sag shall wave over provinces covering five mil- 
lions of square miles, and containing one-sixth of the 
inhabitants of the globe. Nor shall you lose your retali- 
ation upon your ancient enemy ; for she, in the mean 
time, imbibing and intoxicated by the spirit of revolution 
in her American afiiliation, shall overthrow all authority, 
human and divine, and, exhausting herself by twenty- 
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five years of carnage and desolation througbout conti- 
nental Europe, shall at last succumb to your victorious 
arma, and relapse, after ineffectual struggles, into the 
embraces of an inglorious military despotism. Yet, 
notwithstanding all these unsurpassed conquests and tri- 
umphs, shall you enjoy no certain or complete dominion. 
For, on the other hand, wild beasts and savage men and 
uncouth manners shall all disappear on the American 
continent; and thethree millions whom you now despise, 
gathering to themselves increase from every European 
nation and island, will, within seventy-five years, spread 
themselves over field and forest, prairie and mountain, 
until, in your way to your provinces in the Bahamas, 
they shall meet you on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and on your return from the Eastern Indies, they will 
salute you from the Eastern coast of the Pacific ocean. 
In the mean time, with genius developed by the influence 
of freedom, and with vigor called forth and disciplined in 
the subjugation of the foiest and trained and perfected 
in the m^ateries of ahip building ani navigation, by the 
hiidy e\eri-i&e of the whale fisheries under either pole, 
they wili, in all European conflicts, with keen sagacity, 
assume the relation ol ntutrals, and thus grasp the prizo 
of Atlantic commerce dicfped into their hands by fierce 
belligerent" In the midst of jiui studies and experi- 
ments in hydraulics, steam, and electricity, they will seize 
the unpracticed and even incomplete inventions, and 
cover their rivers with steamboats, and connect and bind 
together their widely separated Territories with canals, 
railroads, and telegraphs. When a long interval of 
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peace shall liave come, your merchants, combining avast 
capital, will regain and hold for a time the carrying 
trade, by substituting capacious, buoyant, and fleet pact- 
et-ehipa, departing and arriving with exact punctuality ; 
but the Americans, quickly borrowing the device and 
improving on your skill, will reconquer their commerce. 
You will then rouse all the enterprise of your merchants, 
and all the spirit of your Government, and wresting the 
new and mighty power of steam from the hands of your 
inveterate rival, will apply it to ocean navigation, and 
laying hold of the commercial and social correspond- 
ence between the two continentSj increasing as tho 
nations rise to higher civilization and come into more 
close and intimate relations, as the basis of postal 
revenue, you will thus restore your lost monopoly 
on the Atlantic, and enjoy it unmolested through a 
period of ten years. During that season of triumph, 
you will mature and perfect all the arrangements for 
extending this mighty device of power and revenue, 
so as to connect every island of the seas and every 
part of every continent with your capital. But just at 
that moment your emulous rival will appear with steam- 
ships still more capacious, buoyant, and fleet, than your 
own, in your harbors, and at once subverting your 
Atlantic monopoly, will give earnest of her vigorous 
renewal of the endless contest for supremacy of all the 
seas. When you think her expelled from the ocean, 
her flag will be seen in your ports, covering her chari- 
ties contributed to relieve your population, stricken by 
famine ; and while you stand hesitating whether to de- 
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dare between republicanism and absolute power in con- 
tinental Europe, her ambassadors will be seen Tfaiting 
on every battle-field to salute the triumphs of liberty ; 
and when that cause shall be overthrown, the same con- 
etant flag shall be seen even in the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles, receiving with ovations due to conquerors the tem- 
porarily overthrown champions oi freedom. Look to- 
wards Africa, there you see American colonies lifting her 
np from her long night of barbarism into the broad light 
of liberty and civilization. Look to the East, you see 
American missionaries bringing the people of the Sand- 
wich Islands into the family of nations, and American 
armaments peacefully seeking yet firmly demanding the 
rights of humanity in Japan. Look to the Equator, 
there are American en^neers opening passages by canals 
and railroads across Hie isthmus which divides the two 
oceans. And last of all, look Northward, and yott be- 
hold American saiiors penetrating the continent of ice in 
search of your own daring and lost navigators." 

Sir, this stupendous vision has become real. All this 
momentous prophecy has come to pass. The man yet 
lives who has seen both the end and the beginning of its 
fulfilment. It is history. And that history shows that 
this enterprise of American Atlantic steam navigation 
■was wisely and even necessarily undertaken, to maintain 
our present commercial independence, and the contest for 
the ultimate empire of the ocean. Only a word shall ex- 
press the importance of these objects. International 
postal communication and foreign commerce are as im- 
portant as domestic mails and traffic. Equality with 
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other nations in respect to those interests is as import- 
ant as freedom from restriction upon them among our- 
selves. Except Rome — which substituted conquest and 
spoliation for commerce — no nation was ever highly pros- 
perous, really great, or even truly independent, whose 
foreign communications and traffic were conducted by 
other States ; while Tyre, and Egypt, and Venice, and 
the Netherlands, and Great Britain, successively becom- 
ing the merchants, became thereby the masters of the 
world- 

But the learned and honorable Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance raises a question on a warlike feature 
of the enterprise which has not yet come under our 
notice. Departing, after the most profound considera- 
tion, from the ancient naval policy which separated the 
National Ocean Police from the National Mercantile 
Marine, Great Britain constructs all the steamships em- 
ployed in her postal service; so that they are "good, 
substantial, and efficient — of such model and strength 
as to be fit and able to carry guns of the largest caliber 
used on board of her Majesty's steam-vessels of war," 
and they are subject to he taken in emergencies by the 
Government, at cost, for the public naval service. And 
in this way Great Britain is rapidly and steadily building 
up a new and peculiar naval force, which will always he 
in complete condition and ready for effective use. The 
same principle was adopted in the contract with Collins 
and hie associates; and the evidence is complete that it 
has been faithfully and fully carried out. The honorable 
Senator now disputes the soundness of the principle itself. 
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and insists that merchant steam-vessels cannot be con- 
structed so as to be practically useful for ivarlike pur- 
poses. I reply, first, that having, on such careful exami- 
nation and with such weighty example, adopted the prin- 
ciple, we could not now wisely abandon it, without proof, 
by practical trial, long I hope to be delayed, that it is 
erroneous. Secondly : No ship of war, however con- 
structed, is adapteil to all the exigencies of naval service, 
while these steamships are certainly adapted to some of 
them. Commodore Perry, on the 15th of February, 
1852, reports to the Secretary of the Navy that " these 
s (of the Collins line) may be converted, at an 
f $20,000 each, into war steamers of the first 
class; and that each of them could carry four 10-inch 
Paixhan guns on pivots, fore and aft, of the weight of 
those in the model ship Mississippi, and ten 8-inch Paix- 
han guns on the sides, and that this armament would not 
incommode the vessel ; and that, in the general operations 
of a maritime war, they would render good service ; and 
especially that, from their great speed, they would be 
useful as despatch vessels and for the transportation of 
troops, being always capable of attack and defence, and 
of overhauling and escaping from an enemy." 

The Secretary of War reports to the Senate, on the 
20th of March, 1852, that " the readiness of the steam- 
ers to be used at the shortest notice, their capacity of 
being used as transports for goods amd munitions of 
■war, and their great celerity of motion, enabling them 
to overhaul merchantmen, and at the same time 
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would render them terrible as guerrillas 
of the ocean." 

Thirdly, Great Britain has already more than two 
hundred and fifty steamers, armed and capable of arma- 
ment. What would be our situation, in the emergency 
of a war, if we were unprovided with a similar force for 
defence and aggression 1 

But, fourthly. The warlike adaptation of the steam- 
ers is a collateral and contingent feature of the enter- 
prise, which will stand safely on the accomplishment of 
its postal and mercantile ends, even if that feature 
should prove valueless. These steamers, at least, are 
built and in use, and accomplish their important civie 
purposes. We may correct our system, not in this, but 
in future operations. 

Thus, Mr, President, it appears that the enterprise 
was wisely adopted. And now I pray you take notice 
that it has not been rendered unwise or impracticable by 
any change of circumstances or of public interests. 
Everything in these respects remains as it was, except 
that we have increased ability and increased need to put 
it forth in the struggle for the freedom of commerce and 
the command of the seas. 

Nor does the expense complained of affect the question 
of perseverance. The excess of expense above the esti- 
mates results from the wise policy of building larger and 
better ships than were at first contemplated, whereby in 
achievement we have not merely equalled but surpassed 
Great Britain. 

Nor is the expense of the American steamers dispro- 
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portionate to that of the British. Although we all know 
that for a, time it might well be bo, because the rate of 
interest, and the cost of labor and of skill, are higher on 
this side of the Atlantic than on the other, and because 
higher insurance must be paid on more valuable vessels. 
Nevertheless, the Cunard steamers, seven in number, 
have an aggregate capacity of 12,262 tons, averaging 
1,750 tons for each, and they cross the Atlantic eighty- 
five times annually ; thus the whole tonnage worked by 
them across the Atlantic is 148,750 tons. 

The Collins steamers have an aggregate tonnage of 
13,700, averaging 3,425 tons for each ; and the aggre- 
gate tonnage worked by them across the ocean ia 
178,100 tons ; the cost to the Government is $850,000, 
not exceeding, in proportion to their work, the expense 
of the Cunard line. At the same time, they excel the 
Cunard steamers in speed. The shortest westward pas- 
sage of the Cunard steamers was ten days and twenty- 
two hours, and the shortest eastward passage ten days 
and twelve hours ; while the quickest westward passage 
of the Collins steamers was nine days and twelve hours, 
and the quickest eastward passage was nine days and 
eight hours. 

Nor is the expense dis proportioned to the benefits 
received. The first efiect of the enterprise was a postal 
treaty with Great Britain ; and under that treaty, in 
lieu of receiving no steam ocean postages, as before, we 
now receive postages amounting in round numbers to 
$400,000 ; and this revenue must swell, and is actually 
swellmg, at the rate of §200,000 annually. Thus, in 
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tlie first place, it is clear that in two years tlie postal 
revenue alone will defray the expense ; and, secondly, 
there lies very near to us in the future what my friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] so justly denomi- 
nates, and what every patriot and philanthropist so ear- 
nestly seeks, the great boon of cheap ocean postage. 

And now, while we maintain postal communication to 
every part of our country, at no matter how great 
expense, provided that the revenue of the whole system 
shall equal the cost of all its parts, I desire to know 
why we should depart from a principle so enlightened in 
foreign postal conventions, which are ancillary to com- 
merce, to immigration, and to political influence and 
power. But if we change the terms of the question, it 
will be more easily solved. What, then, shall we lose 
ty arresting the enterprise'? We shall lose all the post- 
ages on steam mails, and all the hopes of cheap postage, 
and all the profits on passengers and freight transported 
by steam. It is not easy to estimate these losses ; but 
we have some knowledge of the profits of Great Britain, 
arising from the monopoly she enjoyed before our com- 
petition. The duties received into the treasury from the 
Cunard steamers rose in six years from $73,809 to 
$1,054,T31. She paid the steamers for carrj'ing the 
mails six years $2,550,000, and received postages in 
return amounting to $7,836,800 ; giving her a clear 
profit, on the postal revenue, of $5,286,800, or little 
less than a million a year. We have gained at least 
one-half of what benefits Great Britain has lost by rea- 
son of our enterprise. Let that monopoly be restored 
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and re-established, we sliall then lose all that gain, and 
with it we shall see the postages, and freights, and rates 
of passage, raised to their ancient standards, and con- 
tinually adjusted equally to injure our prosperity and pro- 
mote the interests and gratify the caprice of Great Brit- 
ain. What shall we then look for but decline of trade 
and industry, with a long train of commercial embar- 
rassments and national humiliations f 

At most, we can save by abandoning this enterprise 
only about $300,000 in two years. Could we not now 
easily retrench to that extent in some other quarter? 
We can save as much, and more, by laying up one of 
our frigates in ordinary during the aame time, and twice 
as much by burning it down to the water's edge. No 
one would a(EvJse this, and yet it would be far less disas- 
trous than the retrenchment now proposed. 

Still, sir, the argument that the expense exceeds the 
estimates is pressed. Well, there is nothing new in 
that. This is a deficiency bill. It makes appropria- 
tions of some millions to supply deficiencies in the cus- 
toms service, in the construction of public edifices, in 
the improvement and embellishment of the capital, in 
the department of Indian Affairs, in the department of 
the Territories, and in the department of Foreign Rela- 
tions. And just such a deficiency bill comes up from 
the House of Representatives, at the middle of every 
session of Congress, as punctually as the estimates for 
the year come in at the beginning, and as the appropria- 
tion bill based on these estimates appears at the close. 
Shall we, then, abandon the customs, the public edifices. 
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the seat of Government, the army and navy, the Indian 
tribes, the Territories, and all foreign intercourse, be- 
cause we can never estimate accurately, at the begin- 
ning, the cost of maintaining them throughout the fiscal 

But it ia said that the enterprise ia a departure from 
the principle of free trade. Sir, it is a departure from 
that principle, but not a divergence from tho fixed and 
ancient policy of the country. Widely, and I think 
unwisely, as we have differed among ourselves about the 
policy of protecting agriculture and manufactures, to the 
hindrance of the growth of commerce itself, yet we have, 
from first to last, uncompromisingly and unwaveringly 
adhered to the policy of protecting navigation. We 
inherited it from England, whose navigation a.ct, passed 
by tho Long Parliament, and co-operating with her 
encouragement of manufactures, broke the monopoly of 
Holland, and secured to the British islands the com- 
merce of the world and the command of the ocean. If 
this measure enhances protection of our navigation, it is 
because British largesses enhance the protection of her 
navigation. Let her revert to her old measure of pro- 
tection, and we can at once safely return to ours, 

The honorable Senator from Virginia tells us that it 
is wise to give up now, because, the system being un- 
profitable, we shall be obliged to give up at last. But 
this is only a temporary contest, not yet fully decided, 
and growing in success. CollJns's contract has eight 
years to run. Long before that time, Atlantic steam 
navigation will prove itself to be either self-sustaining 
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or not self-sustaining. In either case, Great Britain 
■will witli Iraw her patronage from her line, and wo can 
then s ifelj di'^contmue our contiibutinns to our hue 

The hanoiablo Senatoi fiom Virginia Beek'i to dnide 
ut on thi=! question, by presenting the cHims of what ho 
calls the poorer cities for a share in the benefits of this 
pobcv, now concenti ated upon Ne'w York I learn that 
a bill IS near Jta third reading in the Legislature of the 
Old Dominion, hanng for its ohjet-t to cstabli'-h a line of 
first cli^s steamship" between Norfolk and Antwerp 
Sir, I assure the honorable Senator that when a proposi- 
tion shall come before us for material aid to the trade of 
any of our Atlantic cities, which shall at the same time 
be beneficent to the ivhole Union — whether that city be 
Boston, or Philadelphia, or Baltimore, or Norfolk, or 
Charleston, or New Orleans — I shall greet it with no 
reluctant hearing. But in the mean time the field of 
battle is chosen, not by us, hut by the enemy ; it is not 
a provincial contest for provincial objects, but it is a 
national one. We must meet our adversary on that 
field, not elsewhere; and we must meet him or sur- 
render the whole nation's cause without a blow. 

And now I pray honorable Senators to consider what 
it is that we are invited to surrender. It is no less than 
the proud commercial and political position we have 
gained by two wars with Great Britain, and by the vigor- 
ous and well-directed enterprise of our countrymen 
through a period now reaching to three- quarters of a 
century. 

Next, I pray you to consider what position we must 
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take after that surrender — the position of Mexico, of the 
Canadas, and of the South American States. Surely 
there is nothing attractive in such a change, in such a 
descent. 

I conjure you to consider, moreover, that England, 
without waiting for, and, I am sure, without expecting, 
so inglorious a retreat on our part, is completing a vast 
web of ocean steam navigation, based on postage and 
commerce, that will connect all the European ports, all 
our own ports, all the South American ports, all the 
ports in the West Indies, all the ports of Asia and 
Ooeanica, with her great commercial capital. Thus the 
world is to become a great commercial system, ramified 
by a thousand nerves projecting from the one head at 
London. Yet, stupendous as the scheme is, our own 
merchants, conscious of equal capacity and equal re- 
sources, and relying on experience for success, stand here 
beseeching us to allow them to counteract its fulfilment, 
and ask of us facilities and aid equal to those yielded by 
the British Government to its citizens. While our com- 
mercial history is full of presages of a successful compe- 
tition, Great Britain is sunk deep in debt. We are free 
from debt. Great Britain is oppressed with armies and 
costly aristocratic institutions ; industry among us is un- 
fettered and free. But it ia a contest depending not on 
armies, nor even on wealth, hut chiefly on invention and 
industry. And how stands the national account in those 
respects 1 The cotton-gin, the planing machine, steam 
navigation, and electrical communication — these are old 
achievements. England only a year ago invited the na- 
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tioDS to bring their inventions and compare them together 
in a palace of iron and glass. In all the devices for the 
increase of luxury and indulgence, America was sur- 
passed, not only by refined England and by cMvalroua 
France, but even by semi -barbarian Russia. Not until 
after all the mortification which such a result necessarily 
produced, did the comparison of utilitarian inventions 
begin. Then our countrymen exhibited Dick's Anti- 
friction Press — a machine th^t moved a f ower greater by 
240 tons tlian could be laised by tbe Erama Hjdrauhc 
Press, which, having been uied by Sir John Steienson 
in erecting the tubular bridge ovei the Stiaits of Mcnai, 
had been brought forward bv the British artisans as a 
contrivance of unrivalled merit for the generation of 
direct power. 

Next was submitted, on our behalf, the two inventions 
of St. John, the variation compass, which indicates the 
deflection of its own needle at any place, resulting from 
local causes ; and the vcloeimeter, which tells, at any 
time, tlie actual Speed of the vessel bearing it, and its 
distance from the port of departure ; inventions adopted 
at once by the Admiralty of Great Britain. Then, to 
say nothing of the ingeniously constructed locks exhibited 
by Hobba, which defied the skill of the British artisans, 
while he opened all of theirs at pleasure, there was 
Bigelow's power-loom, which has brought down ingrain 
and Brussels carpets within the reach of the British 
mechanic and farmer. While the American plows took 
precedence of all others, McCormick's reaper was 
acknowledged to be a contribution to the agriculture 
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of England, surpassing in value the cost of the Crystal 
Palace. Nor were we dishonored iu the fine arts, for 
a well-deserved meed was awarded to Hughes for his 
successful incorporation in marble of the ideal Oliver 
Twist ; and the palm was conferred on Powers for his 
immortal statue of the Greek Slave. When these 
successes had turned away the tide of derision from our 
country, the yacht Ameriea entered the Thames. Skil- 
ful architects saw that she combined, in before unknown 
proportions, the elements of grace and motion, and her 
modest challenge was reluctantly accepted, and even 
then only for a tenth part of the prize she proposed. 
The trial wa^ graced by the presence of the Queen and 
her Court, and watched with an interest created by 
national pride and ambition, and yot the triumph was 
complete. 

In the very hour of this, of itself conclusive demonstra- 
tion of American superiority in utilitarian inventions, 
and in the art " that leads to nautical dominion," a further 
and irresistible confirmation was given by the arrival of 
American clippers from India, freighted at advanced rates 
with shipments, consigned by the agents of the East 
India Company at Calcutta to their own warehouses in 
London. Such and so recent are the proofs, that in the 
capital element of invention we are equal to the contest 
for the supremacy of the seas. When I consider them, 
and consider our resources, of which those of Pennsyl- 
vania, or of the valley of the Mississippi, or of Califor- 
nia, alone exceed the entire native wealth of Great Brit- 
ain; when I consider, moreover, our yet unelicited manu- 
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fswturing capacity — our great population, already near- 
ly equal to tliat of the British islands, and multiplying 
at a rate unknown in human progress by accessions from 
both of the old continents ; when I consider the advan- 
tages of our geographical position midway between 
tliem; and when I consider, above all, the expanding 
and elevating influence of freedom upon the genius of our 
people, I feel quite assured that their enterprise will be 
adequate to the glorious conflict, if it be only sustained 
by constancy and perseverance on the part of their Gov- 
ernment. I do not know that we shall prevail in that 
conflict ; but for myself, like the modest hero who was 
instructed to charge on the artillery at Niagara, I can 
say that we "will try;" and that when a difiiculty 
occurs no greater than that which meets us now, my 
motto shall be the words of the dying commander of the 
Chesapeake — " Don't give up the ship." 
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THE COLLINS' STEAMERS. 



The policy of the American Government has been for many year; 
to throw iheir foreign trade and commerce open to the legitimate com- 
petition of every flag, and under this policy the shipping and commi 
cial interests of the country were for a time prosperous and satisfactory, 
Our packet ships were completely successful, and finally got possession 
of the largest portion of the freight and passenger traffic. Under these 
circumstances England became anxious, and saw no remedy, but by 
the establishment of a line of mail steamers to regain what by fair com- 
petition she had lost, and therefore commenced such a line of steamers, 
and placed it wholly tinder the admiralty jurisdiction, as a government 
undertaking. They found soon by experience that they could not do 
it satisfactorily to the public, and the expenses were so enormous, that 
they considered it good policy to discontinue it. 

They then proposed to several intelligent merchants to try the experi- 
ment under governmental patronage, and finally after some negotiation 
Mr. Cunard and his associates entered into a contract in July, 1 840, 
to carry the mails, and for which they were paid ^60,000 annually, 
equal, a4^A, to $288,000. 

They commenced the service with four steamers, 420 horse power 
each, and of the capacity or gross tonnage or 4,600 tons, or 63xVt P^"" 
ton, and made at the commencement one passage each month. The 
Government of Britain soon perceived the importance of this line; it at 
once changed their position with this country ; it gave them a revenue 
on their mail matter, and on that of tlie American people. It gave 
them almost the monopoly of the passenger ti^affic, and tlie most valu- 
able of all freights, that upon bullion, and the rich and liigh piiced 
mercliandise of Europe, Thisfar-sightedmeasureofthe British cabinet, 
at one blow, took from the American packets the three most important 
items of their business, viz., valuable freights, passengers, and mail 
money, and thus almost mined them. The number of saihng packet- 
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ships in every port has been lessened, and many of them could not now 
be kept afloat, were it not for the immense immigration from Ireland 
and the continent of Europe, 

The first six years, England actually derived from the Cunard line 
of mail steamers a clear revenue of $5,286, SOO, and the proprietors of 
this line large profits. The whole nearly was obtained at the expense 
of American sailing packets, and from the American public, with the 
aid of the public money of England. 

At first this line confined itself to one port ; now two ports arc used ; 
the company have increased and are increasing the capacity and num- 
ber of their steamers at the expense of the American people, and this is 
owing entirely, at the commencement, to the policy of England, in 
granting them aid to ensure the destruction of all individual competiliim 
of Americans, The American people and Government felt all this, 
and through the press, and every other channel, called loudly for an 
American line of steam packets ; the press and people promising to sup- 
port such a line with money and their patronage. Under these assur- 
ances, an American line was built and put into service. The result 
has been, the American proprietors have built the best ocean mail 
steamers afloat, in point of strength, speed, and comfort, and have 
wrested back a portion of the mail money, passenger traffic, and the 
freights of bullion, and valuable merchandise, and have given general 
public satisfaction. 

No private individuals in the Kingdom of Great Britain, at a time 
when no opposition was in their way, and when all the trade of Ame- 
rica and Europe was open to them, dared at the commencement, begin 
such an enterprise, knowing as they did the large expenditure of ocean 
steamers, without substantial aid from the British Government, and the 
further assurance of indemnity against loss. 

The American enterprise was undertaken with four steamers of 1000 
horse power each, and of the capacity or gross tonnage of 13,702 tons, 
for a compensation of $385,000 per annum, or 283";?^ per ton, making 
semi-monthly passages for eight months, and monthly for four months 
in each year, say twenty passages in all. This was accomplished by 
a few individuals at an outlay of more than 3,000,000 dollars, in the 
face of a line with many years of experience, and having the public 
confidence, and supported by adequate aid from the British treasury, 
and the patronage of Brilish and American merchants and manufac- 
turers. The British merchants and manufacturers have been true lo 
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Uie Cunard line ; tliey send their merchandise by them, they take pas- 
sage iu them, ihey send iheir letters by them, and keep back their du- 
plicates and triplicates for their own line, rather thau allow them to go 
by an American steamer. And the British Government through their 
agents have done every thing to promote the interest of this line, and 
have actually charged the inland postage on all of the continental let- 
ters going by American steamers, and vi'hen by British, the inland post- 
age has been remitted or not charged. 

This matter is now before the Postmaster General; and this stroke of 
management has taken thousands of doOars from the American treasu- 
ry to the loss and injury of our hne of steamers. 

This country must always he in competition with Great Britain, and 
if England opens her treasury to sustain mail lines, then must tlie 
United States do the same thing to such of their lines of steamers as 
come in direct competition with them, or abandon the field, after win- 
ning the battle, to their rivals. 

If the American line from necessity, that is, the want of means, is 
compelled to be withdrawn, the consequence must be, the building up 
of an increased and formidable number of British mail steamers at the 
expense of tlie American people. Through such lines they will pay 
the British Government for the carrying of their letters, and surrender 
to British capitalists, already made rich by American patronage, all the 
freights on bullion and valuable merchandise, and the whole of the 
passenger traffic. 

Had England allowed her merchants (without governmental aid at 
the beginning of ocean steam navigation) to compete legitimately with 
American merchants, no American merchant would ever have presented 
himself before an American Congress asking aid against competition 
with British merchants on the high seas. 

There is another very important point of view in which to consider 
this matter. 

Suppose the proprietors of this American line of steamers, for want 
of the necessary govemraenlal aid, be compelled to relinquish their 
contract, and to withdraw them from service. 

It would be a national disgrace, and would cause much mortification 
to every American at home and abroad, and great joy and exultation 
on the other side of (he water. 

No line of equal capacity and fitnesa could be again put afloat by 
individual capitalists. 
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Where could $3,000,000 of private capital be found? And where 
are the capitaltsta able and willing to attempt it? 

Let the present line sink, and theCunard line will then have a com- 
plete monopoly, that in time could not be resisted or overcome, unless 
expelled from our coasts by law. They would have possession of the key 
of all the commerce of this country with Europe. They would control 
and raise at will the prices of freights, and the rates of passage, and 
even the rates of postage of mail-matter would be at their disposal. 

The rate of freight, when tliis line commenced, was =^7 10 per ton, 
now, ^i from England to the United Slates, and from the United 
Slates to England, any rate of freight the shipper chooses to pay, from 
6d. to 3s. per barrel. But for this low rate of freight our produce, say, 
flour, pork, beef, bacon, hams, cheese, lard, butter, apples, fee, &c., 
could not, at the low prices ruling in Europe, be shipped from this 
country; and some of them being perishable, can only be shipped by 
steamers of great speed and good ventilation. 

These freights by steamers and sailing packets, constantly on an 
average rule low, but owing to iheir departures on regular and specified 
days, rather than go empty, they take any freight ofiering; and fre- 
quently the freight from New York to Liverpool is actually less than 
the drayage from the warehouse to the vessel of embarkation. 

What has killed the navigation from the St. Lawrence to England, 
and given millions to the great State of New York, in the shape of tolls 
on her canals, and employment to her boatmen and laborers, but the 
low freights and the certainty and expedition of the sailing, and steam 
packets from New York to Liverpool? 

It has transferred a large portion of the products of Canada to the 
city of New York for a market, and for shipment to Europe, and has 
actually brought the statesmen of Canada to the very halls of Con- 
gress, asking to he placed, as regards exports and imports of the pro- 
ducts of both countries, upon a footing of equality. 
The cash cost of the Collins' line of steamers, ready 

for sea, was _ . . . . g2, 944, 142 71 

The following items show the present position of the 

Collins' line of steamers, viz: 
The amount of stock subscribed is - - - 1,132,000 00 

Of which has been paid - $1,099,900 00 

The Government loan was - - 385,000 00 
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The company have borrowed and is- 
sued their bonds for ■ - 700,000 00 

Their floating debt is now, exclusive 

of interest, about - - - 1,000,000 00 



3,184,900 00 



They have sunk over . . . - 

No dividends have been made to the stockholders. 

The actual average cost of each voyag'e 

to England and back is - - $65,215 64 

The average receipts of each voyage 

have been - - - - 48,386 85 



Deficiency each voyage - . . . 16,928 79 

Or for 20 voyages $338,574 40 

d. h. m. 

The shortest passage eastward - - - 9 19 45 

The shortest passage westward - - - 9 13 45 

Such is the absence of remunerative employment for these steamers 
in the winter seasen, that the last steamer, the Atlantic, to England 
had no freight, and only eight first and nineteen second class passengers. 

The estimated expense of keeping four wax steamers of the capacity 
of the Collins' line in commission, exclusive of fuel, is not less than 
$3,000,000 per annum; and for keeping them in the navy yards ready 
for sea, $640,000 per annum. 

The amount of postage derived exclusively from the Collins' line of 
steamers from Ist of January to 1st of May, 1851, say 4 months, was 
$126,606 00, lees by $1,727^=/^ than paid to said line by contract. 

The mail service since May has fallen off, owing to the British Gov- 
ernment having suddenly increased the mail service of the Ounard 
line, and consequently increased their pap considerably. 

This move has cut us off from alternating with their line since May 
last, up to which time we shared with them nearly equally all the 
receipts on mail matter. We must compel them by some new postal 
arrangement to again alternate with our line, which will give annually 
to our Post Olfice over $400,000 to begin with; and this will go on, 
gradually increasing, until it reaches a million of dollars per annum, 
and thus create a revenue beyond all the compensatiott to the steamers. 
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The policy pursued by the BritiBK Government towards their mail 
steamers has not only secured the numerous collateral public advan- 
tages attendant upon their service, but a permanent revenue exceeding 
the annual outlay. They have found a liberal expenditure the best 
economy. 

Since the foregoing was printed, the following official document has 
been transmitted from the Postmaster General to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the United States Senate, showing a revenue has been 
derived, in consequence of the estabhshment of this line of steamers, 
up to 31st March last, of $828,675 59 against the contract; which will 
amount, on the 27th April, 1S52, to $770,001) — leaving, therefore, a 
nett gain to the Treasury of $58,675 59. 

Exhibit of postage on tnails received and sent by the Cunard and 
Collins' steamers, from Feb. 21st, 1849, to March 31s/, 1852. 

Postage by Cunard line, from Feb. 21, 1849, to 
April 27, 1850 $665,311 55 

United States portion - - $138,606 55 

British portion - - • 526,705 00 

$665,311 55 



Postage by Cunard line, from April 27, 1850, to 
March 31, 1852 1,071,302 34 

United States portion - - $223,188 00 

British portion - - - 848,114 34 



$1,071,302 34 



Postage by Collins' line, from April 27, 1850, to 

March 31, 1852 ----- 

United Slates portion - - $326,670 58 

British portion - - - 46,667 22 



$373,337 80 
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United States revenue for the same period^ 

1st. By Cunard line, letters, to April 27, 1850 - |138,606 55 
2d. By " " April 27, 1850, to 

March 31, 1852 . . . - 823,188 00 
3d By Collins' line, letters, April 27, 1850, to 

March 31, 1852 ... - 326,67058 

4th. Newspaper postage, to December 31, 1851 - 46,858 88 

6th, Balance on closed mails - - - 90,151 58 

6th. Postage for Slate Department - - 3,200 00 

$828,675 59 



The increase of trans-atlantic postage in 1851, over 
that of 1850, was . . , . 

Increase by Collins' line - $183,734 05 
e by otlier line - 13,701 56 



$197,435 61 



Note. — In the preceding statement, the closing mails are estimated 
for the quarter ending 31st December, 1851, and the newspaper closed 
mail accomits for the quarter ending 31st March, 1852, and not in- 
cluded. 

(Copy.) P. O.Department, 

Foreign Desk, April 7, 1852. 
I certify, that the above is the copy of the statement from the Audi- 
tor's office referred to in the P. M. General's note of to-day's date to 
E. K. Collins, esq. 

(Signed) HORATIO KING. 
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SPEECH. 



The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the considera- 
tion of the bill from the House of Representatives, entitled " An act 
to snpply deficiencies in the appropriations for the seri'ice of the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1852," the pending question being upon 
the amendment of the Committee on Finance to insert the following : 

For additional compensation for increaMug the transportation of the United 
States m^l between New York and Liverpool in the Coffins line of steamers, to 
twenty-Hs trips per annum, at such times as shall be directed by the PostmaBter 
General, and in conformity to his last annual report to Congress, and his letter of 
the 15th of NoTember last to the Secretary of the N»\j, comraenelng said in- 
creased service on the 1st of January, 1852, at the rate of $33,000 per (rip, in lien 
of the present allowance, the sum of $236,500, 

Mr. BADGER. Mr. President, I desire to submit some obserya- 
tione upon the subject of the amendment before the Senate, and, if no 
other gentleman is disposed to say anything, I will submit my remarks 
now. My friend from Virguiift, [Mr. Huntek,] the other day, took 
occasion to remark that he stood almost alone on this question — most, 
if not all, of those who had mingled in the debate having taken part in 
support of the pending amendment. But my friend from Virginia 
should have remembered that if in number he is but one, in force he is a 
host. He stands amongst us like Achilles upon the plains of Troy, 
driving whole battalions before him, and requiring the concentrated 
energies of a mighty army to arrest his advance. Therefore, he must 
not be surprised if, when he opposes, many of us should think it neces- 
sary that we should support — well knowing that such is the weight and 
force of his reasoning, the influence of his position, the keen and skilful 
dexterity of his logic, by which he is able always to " make the worse 
appear the better reason," it is absolutely necessary that we should 
summon up all our powers to secure that success to this amendment 
which we believe its intrinsic merits require. 

My friend from Vir^nia yesterday was pleased to say, in reference to 
a remark made by the honorable Senator from New York, [Mr. Sew- 
ard,] as to the narrowing influence produced upon the mind by occupy- 
ing the position of Chairman of the Finance Committee, that, if the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from New York were correct, it would be per- 
haps a happy thing to place me at the head of that committee, as such 
a narrowing influence might not be amiss upon what he supposed to be 
the too profuse liberality of my disposition. 

Mr. President, there are several difficulties in the way of my occu- 
pying the distinguished position to which the partiality of my friend 
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woulil assign me. In the first place, I do not beleng to tlie right side 
of thia House to assume the direction of any committee. I am much 
better placed in the capacity of trailing a pike under the command and 
direction of the honorable Senator from California, [Mr. Gwiu.,] to 
whose committee I have been assigned. An experiment was once made 
by the distinguished gentleman who is now the presiding of&cer of this 
body, of placing me at the head of one committee of this body, and aa 
important committee it was. He made me the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills. But whether it was that I discharged my 
duties in that high and important position so badly, or neglected them 
BO much, or, as my honorable friend from Michigan says, disdiarged 
them BO well, and was so critical and careful about the phraseology of 
our laws — whatever might have been the reason, I seem to have lost 
caste and credit ; for, at the next session, I was summarily displaced 
from the position of chief in command, and put where I was but a pri- 
vate soldier. 

I am by no means ambitious of assuming the position to which my 
friend from Virginia would assign me ; but he will permit me to say, 
that, if placing mc at the head of that committee would have the nar- 
rowing influence which he supposes, by equal force of reasoning it seems 
to me he ought to leave the station which he has assumed ; for I know 
of no gentleman in this body, or in this country, with his high under- 
standing and enlarged views, who needs liberalizing more than he does 
in regard to the public expenditures of the country for great and noble 
objects. 

Mr. President, th qu t n ubm tt d f the n d ration of the 
Senate is, we all adn t a qu t n f h gh an 1 t 11 n" importance. 
It has been said i th f th dis u n tl at the contest be- 

tween these two In ha n w b ome a nat n 1 nt t between this 
country and Great B tam Id am d that t t ment. From 

the very moment f th n t tut n f liie C 11 na 1 n t was a national 
contest. It has not recently assumed that character. It has always 
borne it. The enterprise was very far, indeed, from being in fact, or 
from being regarded by the country, as a mere contest between two 
rival companies of ship-owners. It was one great, active contest in 
that mighty drama for the* mastery of the seas — for superiority in 
every thing that belongs to strength, speed, effective power, and success 
for war and for commercial purposes, which long has been, and ever 
must be, the mightiest contest between this country and Great Britain. 
After having entered upon this peaceful, and, at the same time, most 
important contest, the question presented to the American Congress 
now is, whether we shall dishonorably retrace our steps ; whether, whca 
the band is just stretched out to seize the crown of victory — we shall 
voluntarily forego all our advantages, retire from the high and eminent 
position we now occupy in the eyes of all the civilized world, and vol- 
untarily surrender that which to obtain and perpetuate Great Britain 
would without any hesitation sacrifice a hundred times the amount of 
money which is involved in the question now before the Senate. 

We are now reduced to this position : We must do one of three 
things ; we must either afford the aid which is now asked by this com- 
pany, and which this amendment proposes to give it ; or we must en- 
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force upon it the performance of the contract entered into with this 
Government, to the utter ruin of its members ; or we must permit tliis 
line to go down, and permit Great Britain to be, by the acknowledg- 
ment of the world, first, not only in naval power, but in naval enter- 
prise, and in national sympathy for her own glory; and to allow her to 
take possession of the sea by our own voluntary retreat, which, in a fair 
conflict, the experience of three quarters of a century baa shown she 
never could obtain by skill and power of her own. 

I have said that we must do one of these three things ; and is it not 
manifest that one of the three must he done 1 Why, sir, it is proved ; 
it is not a subject of debate ; it does not depend upon minute specula- 
tions in arithmetic ; it cannot even bo necessary to resort to the square- 
root of my friend from Kentucky to resolve it ; but it is proved by 
clear, distinct, incontrovertible, sworn testimony, that the running of 
the Collins line, at the present rate of compensation, has brought, on 
twenty-eight trips, an average loss of nearly $17,000 each trip to the 
company. Now, it requires nothing to be said to show that it is impos- 
sible that the line can be kept up and maintained upon the present rate of 
compensation, with the loss which must necessarily be thrown upon the 
intelligent, enterprising, wealthy, and patriotic citizens by whom the 
line has been established. Gentlemen may say — the honorable gentle- 
man from Virgmia has said — that there is not a necessity for this in- 
crease of compensation. Gentlemen may say, and gentlemen may think, 
that the line can be run, and will be run, at the present rate of com- 
pensation ; but if gentlemen so say and so think, they are greatly de- 
ceived. The members of this company are now bearii^ heavy drafts 
upon their private funds to meet daily recurring deficiencies, so large 
that a quarter of a year of them accruing upon persons of ordinary 
ability would crush them, and which no company, however able, can 
long sustain. 

References have been made to the .rate of compensation or assistance 
afforded by the British Government to the Cunard line ; and it has been 
attempted to be shown that the rate of compensation so given is less 
than what is proposed to be given by this amendment to sustain the 
Collins line. Well, suppose it were so ; do we not all know that the 
expenses of maintaining a line, consisting of steamships, depends not 
BO much upon the number as upon the size of the vessels employed? 
No doubt my friend from Virginia is right in saying that we could 
maintain a dozen steamers, and send them across the ocean, not merely 
for twenty-six trips, but for fifty trips, at far less expense than is in- 
curred by the Collins line, even at the present rate of compensation. 
What the expenses are is to depend upon the size of the vessels en- 
gaged. And what is that si3e'? Why, there are four Collins steamers — 
there are seven Cunarders. The aggregate tonnage of the four Collins 
steamers exceeds the aggregate tonnage of the seven Cunarders by 
more than a thousand tons. It is, therefore, no accurate mode of pro- 
ceeding, to ascertain what amount of expenditure may be needed, to 
calculate only according to the number of ships and the number of trips. 
You must take into connection with that the relative size of the vessels 
employed. Why, sir, in a few years, the wear and tear of these ves- 
sels, and the outlay required for the purpose of keeping them afloat, 
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will amount to an actual absorption of the whole principal invested. 
Permit me to add, also, that another element is to be taken into the 
account ; and that is, the speed with which the vessels traverse the 
ocean. The more the speed is increased, the greater is the injury to 
the ship, the more rapidly are the works worn out, and a larger outlay is 
required for the purpose of keeping her in a ruuning condition. So that 
it may be very true, that, if we would reduce our ships to the size of 
the Cunardera ; if we would drop them down to a screw propeller, going 
at the rate of six miles an hour, we might, perhaps, be able to run the 
vessels, to walk them, or to let them creep, at less money than is re- 
quired to maintain these large ships, and keep them in that state of 
proud superiority as to speed which now distinguishes them. 

Gentlemen may speculate upon the question, whether these ships 
ought to cost so much money in maintaining and running them ; but the 
fact is, they do cost it. The fact is, that the expenses exceed the re- 
ceipts of the company at the rate of nearly JIT, 000 a trip. Then, 
what is proposed hy this amendment '? It is to add, not the $17,000, 
but we propose to increase the rate of compensation from ^19,250 a trip 
or voyage, to $33,000 ; that is, we add $13,750 to the compensation 
allowed for each trip. We hope for better and brighter times. We 
hope that with this addition these enterprising and patriotic men may 
be enabled to make good the contest and maintain their superiority. If 
there be any truth in evidence, if any reliance can be placed upon tes- 
timony, the fact is shown that they are losing within a fraction of 
$17,000 upon every trip. If, therefore, we are to support or assist 
them at all, it is difficult to conceive what else we could do than to add 
between $13,000 and $14,000 to the present amount of compensation. 

But again, under the additional arrangement entered into by the Post 
Office and the Navy Departments with these gentlemen, six additional 
trips have to be made, in order to maintain a constant and equal com- 
petition through the winter as well as in the spring and summer months. 
Then we must recollect, that with regard to these winter trips, besides 
all the enhanced difficulties whic'h accompany them, they fall greatly 
short in the ordinary remuneration. The winter freights are small, 
and the winter passengers are few. So that, putting all these consid- 
erations together, I think it must be evident to every gentleman, that 
if any assistance is to be afforded, that proposed in the amendment is 
by no means unreasonably large. 

Gentlemen may suppose that if this assistance is withheld, this en- 
terprise will still be prosecuted. Permit me to assure them that they 
are entirely mistaken. So sure as the proposed amendment is reject- 
ed, and Congress declines to give the asked for, the desired aid, the 
very next step will be an application from these gentlemen to be re- 
lieved from the ruinous contract into which they have entered with the 
Government. If we refuse this aid, the other application we cannot 
deny. It would be unjust anil cruelly ungenerous to deny it. No 
question can remain, but that the moment that application is made to 
Congress, it will be favorably considered, and promptly granted. Then, 
how should we stand 1 The line is to be discontinued ! Who would 
benefit hy its discontinuance 1 English capital, English enterprise, 
English reputation, and the national honor and glory of England. By 
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whom 18 the lose to be bomel In each and every one of these partien- 
lars it is to be borne by us. 

My honorable friend from Virginia said, that if at a single stroke all 
these Collins steamers ivere sunk into the bottom of the ocean, there 
was no doubt but that the Cunard steamers would still bring us the 
mails. No doubt of that, sir. And does any man doubt, that if the 
whole American marine were to-morrow gulphed in the depths of the 
ocean, but that British commercial vessels would still bring us the pro- 
ducts of foreign countries, and take away the products of our own 1 
But is there any man here, is there any man in America, whose soul is 
so dead to the perceptions of national honor and national interest, who 
would be willing to accept the last alternative ? Not my friend from 
Virginia, I am "sure. But, if there be any correctness in the reason- 
ing which he applied to the case of the steamers, the reasoning applies 
with precisely the same force, and is entitled to just the same weight, 
in the case to which I apply it. Would anybody be benefited t Why, 
surely not, sir. Would the vessels engaged in prosecuting, under sail 
and without the aid of steam, the commercial pursuits of the United 
States gain the advantage of discontinuing this line? Surely they 
would not, sir. The passengers would then go by the Cunard line from 
this country to England, and from England here. And why t Because, 
in the rage for rapid motion now prevailing, men will always travel 
by that conveyance which gives them the speediest transmission from 
one end of their journey to the other. Would sailing vessels be bene- 
fited with regard to freights by the discontinuance of this Ime? Surely 
not ; for the freights which are transmitted by the Collins line would 
then, for a very obvious reason, be transmitted by the Cunard line. If 
the Collins line were put out of the way, there would be no effectual 
competition in regard to freights between ordinary sail-vessels and 
steam- vessels. The steamers carry those freights which arc of com- 
parative lightness and of increased value. The ordinary heavy 
freights, which seek sure and cheap transmission, cannot afibrd to bear 
the additional expense of steamer transportation. 

My friend from Virginia mentioned yesterday that he understood 
from some persons concerned in iron works, that these steamers had 
actually brought over iron at so small a rate as almost to put it on tlie 
footing of taking it in for ballast. Now, I think my friend's mformant 
must have been mistaken. I learn from a source which is, I think, 
entitled to the highest credit, that not one ton of iron has ever been 
brought m these steamers as ballast. They do not want ballast, with 
the immense weight of their machinery, with the immense quantities of 
coal which they carry. One great object is to reduce the amount of 
pressure, and to enable them to move, therefore, with more rapidity. 
Sail vessels are in the habit often of carrying articles in that way, be- 
cause when they are solid and heavy, it relieves them from the neces- 
sity of cumbering themselves with the ballast wliich they would other- 
wise require. 

Then it seems to me that the discontinuance of this line involves the 
certain consequence of giving the whole steam communication between 
this country and Great Britain, and, as a consequence of it, the steam 
communication between this country and the continent of Europe, into 
the hands of British steamship owners. There is no escape from it. 
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If I were now to suppose that a large outlay would be required 
during the whole continuance of this contract, for a very small remu- 
Deration in the form of postages to the United States, I should, for one, 
he exceedingly unwilling to see this line go down. I do not exactly 
agree with my friend from Virginia. I do not believe that money is 
devoted to its proper purposes by being hoarded. I do not believe that 
money expended to aidvanee the honor, to promote tho interests, to 
maintain the supremacy of my own country, is ever otherwise than well 
and effectually bestowed — bringing that return which nations should 
consider as the highest and the best, the improvement of the condition 
of their people, the elevation of the character of the whole , for with 
regard to nations the reputation of strength is strength. He ^ho has 
established a character of invincibility will not be very bkelv to ba^e 
his pretensions put to the test by an actual conflict. Nothing, un 
doubtediy, supports individual States more in tho world than the refu- 
tation of perseverance, strength, and inflexible integrity. But, then, is 
there any reason to suppose that wo shall be left in such a situation' 

My friend from Virginia does not believe that this line will he to 
prosecuted, or can be so prosecuted, as to make an adequate return to 
the Treasury, in the shape of postages, for the expenditures which will 
be involveil. Now, upon what is that founded"! In all our domestic con- 
cerns, have we not ever found that the postages of tlie country are upon 
the increase, that every facility given to correspondence increases cor- 
respondence, and that just and reasonable reductions upon the prices 
of postage are followed by a large increase in the amount received from 
postages ^ Postal arrangements by eteam-vessele are now in their be- 
ginning. They are just in the commencement, where they are showing 
us what they will do. I entertain a strong and confident expectation 
and hope, that if we give the required assistance to this line, it will be 
ahlo to maintain itself, and overmaster the competition in which it is 
now engaged ; and that in a few- years we shall have not only the satis- 
faction of knowing that our country has maintained, increased, and 
consolidated its reputation in the eyes of the world as a great naval 
power, as a nation of enterprise and untiring perseverance, and that 
even in a pecuniary point of view we shall receive the just reward of 
this high and elevated course of conduct, by having immense amounts 
of money poured into the Treasury. What has been the increase 
already'! Why, the increase of the line to Havre the year before, 
makes nearly $200,000. Who shall set bounds to if! No one. 

If, therefore, it were to be viewed solely as a question of dollars and 
cents — as the outlay of money with the expectation of a return in 
money — I think the case is one which, if my friend from Virginia would 
bring his peculiar tact to bear of calculating, which, as the Chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, he ought to do, how much will be re- 
ceived for a given sum laid out, he will see that even upon that mode 
of treating this subject, and keepii^ a careful and watchful eye upon 
the Treasury, we are likely to bring a great deal more into it than will 
be paid out of it by this proposition. 

Then, Mr. President, there are other considerations connected with 
this matter. These are war steamers. They enable us not only to 
accomplish the mastery and to insure victory in the peaceful contest of 
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Btil! and enterprise in whicli we are now embarketl, but they are well 
calculated, in the event of another and bloody contest, to enable us to 
maijitain in that the same superiority. My friend from Virginia thinks 
that they are not calculated for war steamers- I ha.ve heretofore said, 
on another occasion, that I should consider them as capable of being 
efficient vessels of war until the contrary had been demonstrated by 
experiment. And why, sir? They were built for vessels of war — 
they were built under the direction of the Navy Department, directed 
and superintended by all the skill in naval construction of which that 
Department is master. Every requisition made by Government in 
their construction was fully and completely complied with ; and with 
regard to strength, the requirements of the Department were even ex- 
ceeded by the proprietors of the line- 
Mr. HUNTER. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but does he 
mean to say that these steamers are built of white oak, as ships of war 
are built ? 

Mr. BADGER. I said they were built according to the requisitions 
of the Navy Department. Although I once had the honor to be at the 
hea,d of the Navy Department, I do not claim for myself a perfect ac- 
quaintance with all the details of naval armament. I do not say that 
I have not the time, but I have not the energy of my friend from Vir- 
ginia, to make myself acquainted with these particulars. I take my 
position here; I have no skill in such matters ; I pretend to none. 
These vessels were built under the direction of an act of Congress, 
which required that they should be built under the superintendence of 
the Navy Department. They were built under the supervision of the 
proper of&cers of the Navy Department — those officers to whom the 
Government trusts when it builds shipsof its own, to see that they have 
the necessary qualities. I suppose that, when my friend used the term 
" white oak," he did not mean " white oak," but " live oak." I un- 
derstand from my friend from Rhode Island, [Mr. Claeke,] who comes 
from a quarter of country where every man understands these matters, 
even Senators, that they are built of white oak, though not of live oak. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator from Florida, [Mr. Mallory,] who 
is acquainted with these subjects, tells me that they are planked with 
pine, and not with white oak, as is usual with vessels of war. 

Mr, BADGER. Well, sir, I was not speaking of planking. I was 
speaking of timbers. 

Mr. HUNTER. The strength of vessels depends in some degree on 
the planking, 

Mr. BADGER, I wish my friend from Florida would get up and 
give his testimony now. 

Mr. MALLORY. What testimony is it? 

Mr, BADGER. I do not know. You are not my witness. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MALLORY. If the question is what the steamers are planked 
with, I will say that every ship that I have happened to know anything 
about, built under naval directions, has been planked with oak planks. 
The Collins steamers are planked with pine. If they are not, they have 
been ofScially misrepresented. The timbers and frames of naval ves- 
sels are live oak, and the timbers and frames of the Collins steamers 
are a mixture of live oak, locust, and pine. 
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